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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship's 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.” — Times, 
** A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 


Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...,,. There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them."—St. James's Gazette. 

** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”—Scotsman. 

* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake’s Drum.’”— Westminster Gazette 

**To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on * The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word Se the poem, but only brings His sad t and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 


we do not know where to 


world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom. —Spectator, 
The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ There is v delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all Knglish about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” — Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 


of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


2 ‘ ’ 
IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net, 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such Le oy as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 


“The style is always fresh and graceful ; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
ting into slipshod slangi His h is t us (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 


his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some a ~~" 
"all Mali Gazette. 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CARBW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Globe. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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SPURIOUS PASSAGES IN ‘ MACBETH.’ 


Ow1ne to the imperfect form in which it 
has come down to us, ‘ Macbeth’ is a play in 
which the critics have been ready to discover 
passages of doubtful authorship. In a task 
of this sort it is very easy for the zeal of the 
poet’s defender to outrun his discretion, but 
there are two scenes, at least, which can be 
demonstrated almost with certainty not .to 
be by Shakespeare at all. 

The first of these is the second scene of 
Act I, and the reasons for considering it 
spurious may be arranged under heads, as 
follows :— 

1. The language and the metre.—The latter 
is very ragged, and the former very much in 
the King Cambyses vein. The mutilation 
might possibly be ascribed to the editors and 
the printers. But it would be difficult to 
explain why they should have concentrated 
all their spite upon this one scene, for no other 
in the play is so hacked about. And apart 
from this the whole style of the scene remains 
a formidable objection. Is it conceivable (to 
take but a single instance) that Shakespeare, 
at that period of his development when he 
was capable of writing ‘Macbeth,’ could have 
written the account of Maedonwald’s death 
as it stands in this scene ? 


2. It is inconsistent with scene iii. of the 
same act. In the first place, either there 
must have been two battles going on at once 
(those spoken of by the Sergeant and Rosse 
respectively), and the King of Norway must 
have been present at both ; or if these two 
accounts refer to the same engagement, a 
meaning which it is difficult to get out of the 
text, the Sergeant must have travelled all the 
way from Fite to Forres before his wounds 
stopped bleeding. Secondly, if we are to 
believe what we are told in scene ii., Mac- 
beth’s references in scene iii. to the Thane 
of Cawdor’s being alive and prosperous are 
utterly absurd. These speeches are some- 
times ascribed to hypocrisy, but it seems 
impossible to suppose that Macbeth would 
thus speak of Cawdor in the presence of 
Banquo, and afterwards of Rosse and Angus, 
all of whom knew him to have been fighting 
against a rebellion of which Cawdor was a 
leader. Whereas if scene ii. is rejected all 
inconsistency at once disappears; for in 
scene ili. Angus proceeds to tell Macbeth, 
as something previously unknown, that 
Cawdor was in some way leagued with the 
rebels, but how or to what extent is even 
yet not fully revealed ; but in scene ii. the 
treason of Cawdor is spoken of as a matter 
of course, and as something openly known to 
every body. 

3. The clumsy and unnatural device of 
making a wounded soldier the messenger 
from the field of battle seems altogether 
unworthy of Shakespeare. 

4. There is a very good reason why such 
a scene as this should have been inserted 
after the poet’s time—namely, to prevent the 
two witch scenes from coming together. 
Shakespeare’s intention probably was that 
the short opening scene should (as its con- 
cluding line tends to show) be supposed to 
take place in the air, whereas the second 
witch scene undoubtedly takes place on 
earth, on the “blasted heath.” It seems 
likely, then, that the author meant the first 
scene to be gone through in the gallery above 
the stage—to represent the witches hovering 
through the fog and filthy air—and that when 
it was concluded they should descend at once 
to the stage proper—representing the heath 
—without any intervening scene; and tha* 
after his death or retirement this arrange- 
ment was either not understood or found to 
be inconvenient in practice, and accordingly 
some poetaster was employed to write in a 
scene. 

Another scene in ‘Macbeth’ which there 
is good reason for believing to be of non- 
Shakespearean authorship is Act ITI. se. v. ; 
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and in conjunction with this two passages in 
Act IV. se. i. may be treated as doubtful. 
These are lines 39-47, «¢, from “ Enter 


Hecate” to the end of the song “ Black | features,” 


spirits,” and lines 125-32, z.¢, from “Ay, 
sir, all this is so,” to “Witches dance and 
vanish.” 

In the first place, all these passages are in 
iambic metre, whereas the witches elsewhere 
in the play always speak in trochaic lines. 
There is no apparent reason for the sudden 
change of metre in the two passages in 
Act LV. se. i., nor in the former of them for 
the equally sudden change back again to 
trochees as soon as the song is finished. 

Secondly, the substance of the passages 
does not harmonize with the rest of the 
supernatural element in the play. It is far 
more in accordance with the character of 
the witches of Middleton, and of those of 
ordinary popular belief. Each of the pas- 
sages contains a feature which was likely to 
be popular on the stage ; one of them a witch 
dance, and each of the others a song, both of 
which songs are to be found in Middleton’s 
‘Witch.’ 

Scene v. of Act III. in no way assists the 
action of the play, but merely delays it, 
introduces a new and unnecessary character, 
and contains a suggestion that the witches 
are doing their part for love of Macbeth—an 
idea absolutely repulsive when we consider 
the general scheme of Shakespeare’s play, but 
quite in accordance with ideas to be found in 
that of Middleton. In fact, this scene serves 
no purpose except that of introducing the 
song “Comeaway.” As regards Act IV. sc. i., 
the introduction of Hecate is quite objectless. 
After the entrance of Macbeth she neither 
speaks nor takes part in the action. This 
suggests that her one speech is an interpola- 
tion, probably inserted to harmonize with a 
former interpolation (Act IIL. se. v.), and to 
introduce the song “ Black spirits.” 

In the same way lines 125-32 may have 
been inserted to lead up to the witch dance. 
The idea of the witches dancing in order to 
“cheer up” Macbeth seems scarcely Shake 
spearean. And if these two speeches are 
integral parts of the scene, why are they 
written in a different metre from the rest 
of it? 

The most probable explanation of all three 
passages seems to be that when it was found 
that grotesque scenes with dances and 
similar antics, such as occur in Middleton’s 
play, were popular with the spectators, two 
songs from ‘The Witch’ and a dance were 
introduced into ‘Macbeth’ in order to provide 
semi-comic relief. And the author, whoever 


he was, who was employed (presumably after 
Shakespeare’s retirement) to write passages 
to lead up to these “new and attractive 

ewe the name of Hecate and 
some of his ideas from Middleton, as well as 
the two songs. 

Finally, it Act III. se. v. were rejected an 
inconsistency in the play as it stands at 
present might be smoothed away. In Act ILL. 
se. vi. the nameless “ Lord ” says :— 

Thither e., to England] Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward. 


And this report 

Hath so exasperate the king that he 

Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Now as the play stands this scene takes 
place before Act LV. sc.i., at the end of which 
Macbeth hears, for the first time, of Macduff’s 
flight; and he does not learn of the pro- 
posed expedition till after the end of the 
same scene. It would be more natural, then, 
that Act ILL. se. vi. should come after Act LV. 
se. i., and it may be that it originally did so, 
but was shifted to its present place when 
Act ILL. se. v. was inserted, in order to pre- 
vent the two witch scenes from coming 
together (Act LIT. se. v. and Act IV. se. i.), a 
necessary precaution when there were no 
changes of scene, and no intervals between 
the scenes. G. Crosse. 


BOOK TERMS. 
(See 8” 8S. ix. 341; x. 400.) 

IN continuing my observations on technical 
bibliographical words, I assume that the 
reader has read my previous notes. 

Autonym : Anonym.— These words have 
now got into the ‘Historical English Dic- 
tionary, and from that will probably be 
copied into others. The word autonym 
means a book with an author’s name; 
anonym a book without an author’s name, 
vr, as it had to be expressed before [ in- 
troduced the word anonym, an “anonymous 
hook,” as distinguished from a pseudonymous 
book, which has “a fictitious name or designa- 
tion, thus giving some indication as to the 
author.” Anonymous was commonly used 
formerly for any book that had not the 
author's name on the title, or, even if it 
had « name, and the writer knew it was 
fictitious, he would have called it anonymous. 
In the present day a bibliographer who did 
this would be pitied for the want of accu- 
racy im his ideas. I sincerely hope that 
any new editions of dictionaries will keep 
up the distinction, and not describe the 
words as synonymous, as they always have 
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done hitherto. For example, the ‘H.E.D.,’ 
and, following it, the ‘Century Dictionary,’ 
describe anonym asa pseudonym—“an assumed 
or false name,” which is exactly what it is not. 
I contend that (under the second meaning of 
anonym) Dr. Murray might, as he does in 
many other cases, have said, “Sometimes 
used improperly for pseudonym.” Take his 
examples: “1866. The writer, who signs 
himself St. Jago de la Vega, is scarcely veiled 
under his anonym” ; “1882. The critic crowing 
loudly behind his anonym sneers at,” &c. Is 
this not simple ignorance of the meaning 
of words? It is perfectly clear that Vega is 
a pseudonym. Both dictionaries describe 
anonymous correctly (or fairly so); the 
meaning of anonym as a “bi-term” is a 
book without an author’s name, not, as 
Dr. Murray adds, “on the title.” I regret 
to say the words “on the title” have been 
taken from me ; but I was a young man and 
less thoughtful in 1867.* I apprehend that 
a modern bibliographer would not consider 
a book an anonym (or anonymous) if the real 
name of the author was given anywhere in 
the book, though that it was thought to be 
anonymous in early days if it had no name in 
the title is shown by A. A. Barbier including 
autonymous works in the first edition of his 
‘Dictionary,’ because the names of the authors 
did not occur on the title-pages. But by 1826, 
the date of the second edition, he had made 
up his mind and excluded them. 

We may pardon people who have not 
studied the matter at all using anonym with- 
out knowing its meaning ; but what are we 
to think when a writer who is publishing a 
book devoted to anonymous works uses it in 
a slipshod sense? This is what I find in a 
work emanating from America with the title 
‘Anonyms.’ I admit I was surprised to find 
that Mr. Cushing no more understands the 
meaning of the word than he does technical 
bibliography. The very first entry is of 
a pseudonymous book, and ‘Anonyms’ is 
reprinted, without bibliographical knowledge 
and without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment, from Halkett and Laing’s great ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Literature, a title which might now be a 
‘Dictionary of the Anonyma of English 

* 1 should prefer to stand by the description I 
gave some years later in ‘ Aggravating Ladies,’ 
which I may quote, that work not being at all a 
common one: ** An anonymous book is one without 
the author’s name, whether on the title-page or any 
part of the book”; and I go on to say: ‘‘ The 
word anonymous has been and still is very indis- 
criminately used to include pseudonymous. The 
cataloguer must be careful not to be betrayed into 

8 error, so fruitful of inaccuracy.” 


Literature. It will, however, be observed 
that Halkett distinguishes, as any one who 
has studied the subject would, between 
anonymous and pseudonymous, though no- 
body would have grumbled (for his time) 
if he had left out pseudonymous. 

It is very necessary to make a protest 
against Mr. Cushing’s abuse or misuse of 
this word, or it may soon become general 
amongst his countrymen. Bibliographical 
words have been quite loose enough in their 
significations without debasing modern in- 
troductions. 

Autonym.—I[t is no doubt difficult to use 
words properly at first, especially when only 
to be found in two of our dictionaries. This 
word is given for the first time in any dic- 
tionary in the ‘H.E.D.’* and, following it, 
in the ‘Century.’ I regret to say that it has 
already gone wrong. 

In the Argonaut of 28 May, 1894, there is 
an article entitled ‘The New Dictionary,’ 
&c., on that most laborious work of Funk 
& Wagnalls the ‘Standard Dictionary.’ In 
this review the critic says: “The treatment 
of synonyms and autonyms is characteristic.” 
This article was sent to me by a friend who 
knows my weakness, in the pride of having 
introduced the word autonym, to show me 
how it was being used. I am afraid, however, 
the critic never heard of autonym, but wrote 
his »’s like w’s, and the printer consequently 
put autonym, a word I do not find in the 
Standard Dictionary.’ The word intended 
was no doubt antonyms. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin’s series published under 
the title of the “ Pseudonym Library ” is well 
known. Its success, I presume, led to the 
word autonym being used for another series 
published with the authors’ real names, and 
called the “ Autonym Library.” This was the 
first time thousands of people had ever seen 
that word. I never came across any readers 
who knew its meaning, although they had 
read several of the series. Neither would 
they be able to find it in any of our ordinary 
dictionaries, as it is in the ‘Historical Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ as I have said, for the first 
time in any dictionary. 

What was my astonishment when at 
Dieppe in June, 1896, on seeing in the 
window of a bookseller’s shop, on the cover 
of one of the series, “Autonym Library : 


* Tam unable to give the exact date, as the cover 
of the first part is not to the copy I have access to, 
nor are any of the covers to the officially issued 
volumes. ie at the Bodleian I could tell at once. 


Why should not the date in figures be put to each 
signature? The first volume is dated 1888, but the 


first part was issued in 1884, T am informed, 
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Chronicles of an Eminent Fossil. By the 
Author of ‘A Great Platonic Friendship.’” It 
occurred to me that even the publisher who 
uses the word does not know its meaning. 
If he does, why puzzle one in this way! 
What he has done is equivalent to saying, 
“ Library of books with their authors’ names : 
this one is under a pseudonym”! It would 
have been quite easy to have said by “——, 
the Author of ‘ A Great,’” &c. The next thing 
will be to put the authors’ names to the 
“Pseudonym Library,” then we shall have 
a nice mixture. Who the author of the 
* Chronicles’ is I do not know, as the informa- 
tion on the cover was not sufficient to enable 
me to find it in the Catalogue of the National 
Library. 

I desire to express a hope that the pub- 
lisher of the “ Autonym” and “ Pseudonym” 
Libraries will not confuse those words, but 
keep each strictly to its proper meaning. 

Tomas. 

13, Clifford’s Inn. 


“VERIFY YOUR REFERENCES.”—In 1862 Lord 
Brougham writes to Reeve, editor of the 
Edinburgh Review :— 

“*Cannes, April 27th.—I have a complaint to 
make of the Z.2. last number. In the learned and 
able article on “‘ Jesse’s Richard IIL,” at p. 307, 
Lingard is referred to as having quoted the com- 
mission of the High Constable. I have scanned 
every line and every word of Lingard and find no 
such commission. But in a note to the third volume 
of Hume, note R, the commission is given verbatim 
from Rymer. Jock Campbell used to hold that a 
false reference was an offence that ought to be made 
ao I don’t go so far, but the evil is very great. 

have lost three or four hours in consequence. 
Therefore, pray have inquiry made of your contri- 
butor whether or not I am right ; and if not, where 
in Lingard the quotation is.’ 

“Reeve referred the ‘complaint’ to Hayward, 
the writer of the article, who replied :— 

“**T believe B. is right, for when I corrected the 
peost I looked in vain in Lingard, although I was 

rmly convinced that he had quoted the document. 
But pray remind his lordship that, when Campbell 
spoke of a false reference, he meant one with volume 
“Lord Brougham’s answer to this defence is not 
given, but it is impossible to allow it to pass without 
protest ; for, whatever Campbell may have meant, 
it is very certain that a false reference, with volume 
and page cited, by which the falsehood is at once 
made manifest, is a venial offence in comparison 
with a false reference given vaguely, which may 
keep the victim hunting for it for hours, as this one 
actually did keep Lord Brougham.”—‘ Memoirs of 
the Life, &c., of Henry Reeve, U.B.,’ by J. K. 
Laughton, 1898, vol. ii. pp. 82, 83. 

Georce Back. 
Glasgow. 


CaLuines or Various Persons.—The fol- 
lowing occupations are abstracted from the 


selections from the parish registers of St. 
Werburgh and St. John the Evangelist, 
Dublin, published in the accounts of each of 
these churches and parishes by the Rey. 
§. C. Hughes (Dublin, 1889) :— 

Glazier, printer, wax chandler, publisher, 
woollen draper, apothecary, goldsmith, proprietor 
of registry office for servants (cir. 1717), merchant 
tailor, author of operettas, hatter, stationer, tin- 
plate worker, surgeon, tobacconist, surgeon-barber, 
tavern keeper, actor, attorney, druggist, iron- 
monger, brewer, cutler, linendraper, haberdasher, 
bootmaker, bookseller, laceman, p vee grinder, wine 
merchant, banker, jeweller, clockmaker, gold-lace 
maker, silk manufacturer, wholesale draper, bank 
cashier, vintner, vicar-choral, public notary, plas- 
terer, grocer, saddler, solicitor, cooper, fringe- 
weaver, looking-glass maker, hosier, tapster, baker, 
yverfumer, sword cutler, distiller, clerk (1665), up- 

older, currier, maltster, engraver, card maker, 
paper maker, optician, gunner, tobacco-cutter. 

In the list of churchwardens, St. Wer- 
burgh’s, there are a baker and a glover, 1508 ; 
public notary, 1540; gentleman, 1604 ; saddler, 
1614 ; cooper, 1662; slater, 1666; scrivener, 
1668; cordwainer, 1676; plumber, 1678; 
builder, 1685 ; felt maker, 1723 ; seal-graver, 
1731; peruke maker, 1743; toyman, 1754; 
perfumer, 1803. 

In the list of churchwardens, St. John the 
Evangelist, a pewterer, 1477 ; fisherman, 1531 ; 
same year, Thomas Tressyngham, “clk.” ; 
painter, 1545 ; cellarer, 1622; cursitor, 1630 ; 
steeler, 1645; same year, maltster; furrier, 
1652; cook, 1665; butcher, 1668; button 
maker, 1698; sword cutler, 1704; brazier, 
1709; fringe-weaver, 1711; trunk maker, 
1762. Harry Sree. 


SHAKSPEARE AND Keats.— In ‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ IIT. v., we read :— 

“Humph! ha! is this a vision? is this a dream? 
do I sleep? Master Ford, awake; awake, Master 
Ford.” 

Compare this with the concluding lines of 
Keats’s beautiful ‘ Nightingale ’:— 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music :—Do I wake or sleep? 

It is just possible that Keats, who was an 
enthusiastic student of Shakespeare, may 
have had the above passage in his mind 
when concluding his celebrated ode. 

Tuomas AULD. 

Belfast. 

A Spanisu Kinswoman or WILLIAM THE 
ConquEror.—On p. 21 of the book called 
‘Santa Maria La Real de Najera: Memoria 
Historica descriptiva por el Dr. D. Constan- 
tino Garran’ (Logrofio, 1892), in the list of 
the burials in the royal pantheon of the 
crypt of this interesting and once cathedral 
church, occurs the following notice :— 
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“La Reina dona Blanca, mujer del Rey don 
Sancho VI. de Navarra, é hija del Duque Ricardo 
de Normandia. Muerto su marido, se recogié a 
los any de Najera, donde dicen que pasé su 
viudez muy santamente.” 

This lady’s tomb, like the others in the 
crypt, was modernized in the style of the 
Renaissance. This tasteless transformation 
took place, according to Dr. Garran, while 
Rodrigo de Gadea was abbat, a.p. 1556-9. 
The sarcophagus then received the following 
inscription : “La Reyna Dona Blanca mvyjer 
de Don Sacho [sic] Rey.” Queen Mencia of 
Portugal was also buried here. 

PALAMEDES. 


Dryaspust.—There was, it seems, another 
Dryasdust as well as the mighty giant to 
whom I have directed attention in a previous 
number (8 S. xii. 286). I have just come 
upon an entry in Bohn’s Lowndes’s ‘Bibl. 
Manual’ of “Wit Revived by As-dry-as-dust 
Toss-off-a-can. London, 1674. 8vo.” 

Epwarp PEacock. 


AMBRESBURY OR AMEsBURY.—This place was 
much heard of recently during the manceuvres. 
In my childhood it was spelt on all mile- 
stones and fingerposts Ambresbury, as named 
after the British Ambrose, father of King 
Arthur, and, according to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, finisher of Stonehenge as a monu- 
ment. It had a nunnery, which seems to 
have lately got the name Almsbury. The 
spelling, like the pronunciation Amesbury, is 


Ix Memory oF A Favourtre Horse.—I 
copied the following lines from a tablet in 
the grounds at the back of the Hotel Dix- 
cart, in Sark :— 

Underneath this stone doth lie, 
Once breathing with sagacity, 
The shell of Robin, late departed 
With all the vigour life imparted. 
If a single fault had he, 
Let it forgotten-buried be. 
Watrer HAMILTON. 
Clapham Common. 


TAKEN ON THE Spot.—-Should 
any student wish to realize “how history is 
written,” or delineated, let him examine the 
representations of the Gordon Memorial 
Service at Khartum which appeared on 
| October in the Graphic, Black and White, 
and the J/lustrated London News. They are 
all stated to be from drawings or photographs 
taken on the spot. To mention only one 
point of difference, the shape of the windows 
m Gordon’s ruined palace is shown with a 
variance quite amusing. Der. 


A Descenpant or JoNATHAN Swirt.—I 
lately saw exhibited in a case in the Forster 
Room, South Kensington Museum, the copy 
of Aulus Gellius, 1706, given by Erasmus 
Lewes, Lord Oxford’s secretary, te the great 
Dean. It contains the book-plate of Mr. 
E. L. Swifte, and a note in the writing of 
John Forster stating that he purchased the 
book from Mr. E. L. Swifte. An official of 
the Museum has placed a label on the inter- 
esting work, and has written thereon the 
very extraordinary announcement that Mr. 
EK. L. Swifte is “a descendant of the Dean.” 


Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


A “Cnestnut.”—Among some Irish bull 
contributed to the Spectator a few weeks ago 
ap seared the following anecdote, amusing, 
although one may question the accuracy of 
its classification. I quote it from the Record, 
which secured the snippet :— 

“Two British tourists chanced to find at ‘The 
Meeting of the Waters’ a girl bearing a pitcher of 
water, of whom they inquired the name of the 
river. ‘The Meeting,’ was the prompt reply. ‘Oh! 
we know that,’ quoth the tourists ; ‘ but what river 
is it—what name do you call it by?’ ‘Och!’ said 
the girl, ‘I never ca// it at all; it always comes of 
itself.” 

In a letter of Howell’s, dated London, 
25 July, 1629, we may read :-— 

“T may answer you as my Lord Coke was 
answer’d by a Norfolk Countryman who had a Suit 
depending in the King’s Bench against some Neigh- 
bours touching a River that us’d to annoy him, and 
Sir Edw. Coke asking how he call’d the River, he 
answer’d, My Lord, I need not call her, for she is 
forward enough to come of herself.”—‘ Epistole 
Ho-elianz ’ (Jacobs’s edition), p. 268. 

St. SwItTHrn. 


A Mopern Mytu.—The interest- 
ing note on Crockford’s ‘ Clerical Directory’ 
by W. C. B. reminds me that in the earlier 
editions the name appeared of a clergyman 
who had no existence. I refer to Rev. 
Edward Ellis, vicar of Wharram-in-the-Street. 
His name was also printed for many years in 
the ‘Clergy List,’ but when it was removed 
from both I have not ascertained. I find it 
in the edition of the latter for 1843, and of 
the former for 1865. I have a letter from the 
late Rev. Robert Ellis, of North Grimston, 
1866, in which he says, “There is no such 
— as the Rev. E. Ellis vicar of Wharram- 
e-Street ; the vicarage is mine.” This is not 
all, for in Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxon.,’ to the name 
of “ Edward Ellis, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Oxon. 
(mat. 1827, set. 19),” we find this unwarrantable 
addition, “Vicar of Wharram-in-the-Street, 
Yorks, 1832.” So much for the value of 
compilations; but there must be very few 
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such examples of carelessness in these useful 
and laborious works. The Rev. Robert Ellis, | 
whose name also appeared in the ‘Clergy List’ | 
and Crockford, not only held the united vicar- 
ages of Wharram-Percy and Wharram-le- 
Street from 1832, but was in some sense the 
last pluralist in the diocese of York, being 
also P.C. of Birdsall from 1831 and P.C. of 
Aecaster Malbis from 1829, all, however, poor 
livings. He never seems to have taken the 
trouble to correct this error, or inform the 
editors of these works that he was of Trinity 
Coll., Cantab., M.A. 1816, and from 1825 for a 
year or two rector of Escrick. The two 
P.C.s he retained till his death, 19 December, 
1880, set. ninety, being the oldest magistrate 
in the North and East Ridings at - — 


Westminster. 


CiericaL Kwnicuts. (See ante, p. 236.)— 
The prefix “Sir” was not uncommon in the 
sixteenth century, as the following extracts 
from the ‘Congleton Corporation Cash Books’ 
will show :— 

1589. S* Roger the Curate, his Q* Wage, 1/. 13s. 4d. 

1590. S* Humphrey Phithion, the Minister, his 
Quarter’s Wage, 2/. 10s. 

1597. S* James Broster more for saying Morning 
prayers this Quarter, 10s. 

In ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ as is 
well known, one of the persons represented is 
“Sir Hugh Evans,a Welsh parson.” At Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in former years, a B.A. was 
styled “Dominus,” translated at the buttery 
and kitchen “Sir”; whilst an M.A. was 
“ Magister,” translated “Mr.” Though it is 
needless to say that there have been innumer- 
able baronets in Anglican orders, Sir John 
Thoroton, who died in 1820, seems to have 
been the only instance of a clerical knight 
in orders in modern times. He was evi- 
dently a man of considerable taste and 
skill, and is called in his epitaph in the 
chancel of Bottesford Chureh “the valued 
friend and the faithful companion of the 
Duke and Duchess of Rutland.” 

Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Harvequin. (See ‘Li maisie hierlekin,’ 
sth §. x. 472 ; xi. 108, 174, 271, 355, 430.)—I 
had overlooked the fact that Mr. John 
Payne Collier, in the essay prefixed to the 
drama of ‘Punch and Judy,’ illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, discredited the derivation 
of “ Harlequin” from Charles V. His words 
are :— 

** A good deal has been written on the etymol 
of the word ‘ Harlequin’; it is very clear that the 
fanciful derivations from Francis L’s ridicule of 


Charles Quint, and from M. de Harlay-quint in the 
reign of Henry III. of France, are unfounded. The 
Rev. M. Todd quotes a letter from Mr. Raulin 
dated 1521 which affords clear evidence that the 
Jamiliam Harlequini were even then antiquam ; and 
as early as the time of Ordericus Vitalis, a.p. 1143, 
the same family is mentioned as the famiia Herli- 
chini. This decisive authority was not known to 
Mr. Todd. Whether Harliquinus or Herlichinus 
were really the name of any family, or whether it 
was a corruption of the old French ar/ot, a cheat, 
must still, and perhaps will ever, remain a matter 
of dispute among the learned.”—Preface to ‘ Punch 
and Judy,’ 1828. 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


“CuTtinG stick.”—I extract the fol- 
lowing from the Globe of 13 September ; 
but I fancy the same thing has been no 
before. Robinson Crusoe marked the lapse 
of time by cutting notches in a tree :— 

“The habits of M. Louis de Rougemont’s canni- 
bals suggest an explanation of an old slang phrase. 
It appears that the on ! passport recognized by 
them as authorizing the bearer to leave the terri- 
tory of a tribe was a ‘peculiarly-notched stick.’ 
Hence any native going away was, of course, said to 
‘cut his stick.’” 

8. J. A. F. 


STEPHEN DE CavenpisH.—He was Sheriff 
of London in 1357-8, and Mayor in 1362-3. 
In his will, dated 13 July, 1372, and enrolled 
in the Hustings Court in the following 
October, he mentions his wife Matilda ; his 
son “Friar” Roger, of the Order of Friars 
Minors ; Cristina his daughter ; Roger Pyek, 
son of his younger brotherJohn Pyek ; Thomas 
Pyek, son of his elder brother John Pyek ; and 
Richard, son of Richard de Cavendish. He 
also makes a uest to a chantry in the 
church of St. Mary de Colcherche, founded 
by Thomas his father. He himself directs 
that he shall be buried in St. Thomas de Acon. 

This Stephen de Cavendish is said by all 
authorities to have been the third of the four 
sons of Roger de Gernon—all of whom took 
the name of Cavendish — and younger 
brother of John de Cavendish, ancestor of 
the Dukes of Devonshire ; but the foregoing 
will does not bear out this statement. Stow 
says that the mayor was buried in Mercers’ 
Chapel, which appears also to be inaccurate 

W. D. 


Tue Domespay “Mansto.”—Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire, had a mansion belonging to 
Edith, Harold’s queen, and it fell in succes- 
sion to other queens consort. Margaret 
Tudor rested there in 1503 on her way to the 
Scottishcapital. Itisnowsaid thatthe “Angel 
Inn” at Grantham represents this ancient 
site, having been “one of those matsons du 
Roi which were placed at the special service 
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of royalty. No non-resident monarch could 
have occupied such mansion in continuity, so 
it would be “let off,” as we now say, and its 
conversion into an inn or hotel seems natur- 
ally to follow. A. H. 


Swirr’s Vanessa, EstHER VANHOMRIGH. 
—Having always heard this lady’s name pro- 
nounced as it is written, I find that Swift's 
friend Lord Orrery says, “The name is pro- 
nounced Vannummery” (p. 67, note, of his 
most interesting ‘Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift, second ed., 
1752). If we accept Lord Orrery’s contem- 

rary authority, Swift’s relationship to 

anessa and Stella is clear. Vanessa was his 
willing mistress, and Stella his wife, though 
an unacknowledged one. y F. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

Royat (or Navy) Crus.—What is 
this club ; and where is its house, if it have 
one? An announcement appeared in the 
Daily News, 8 October, to the effect that 
“the Lord Mayor of London will be the guest of 
the Royal Navy Club, 1765-85[sic), on Friday, Octo- 
ber 2Ist. Admiral of the Fleet Sir Algernon Lyons, 
G.C.B., will preside.” 

The club is not mentioned by Whitaker, 
Kelly (‘P. O. London Directory’), Webster, 
&e. ; therefore, as I suppose, it has no club- 
house, but is a social gathering of naval officers. 
But I have a heab-olete bearing the name of 
“Royal Naval Club,” from which it would 
appear that this, or some other club with a 
similar name, once had a library, which argues 
the then existence of a house, or at least of 
rooms, occupied by the club. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Name or Book Wantep.—Can any of your 
readers supply the name (which has slipped 
my memory) of a recent novel, written, evi- 
dently, to show up the supposed iniquities 
that take place in military prisons} The 
hero, a gentleman who is disinherited for 
supposed illegitimacy, enlists in a cavalry 
regiment, in which he is so bullied by a 
cousin, who succeeded to the estate and who 
is an officer of the regiment, that he (the 
hero) gets into trouble, is tried by court- 
martial, and sent to a military prison, where 

is most shamefully ill-treated, till rescued by 
the doctor, who has seen a warder assaulting 
him, while he is so cowed that he simply does 


not attempt to save himself from the mans 
blows. G. H. Facan, Lieut.-General. 
Croydon. 


ork Bettowes Famity. — John 
Bellowes and Mary his wife had children 
born in Stamford Baron about 1660. John 
Bellowes was buried at Gretton, 1678. Mary 
Bellowes, widow, died at Stamford Baron, 
1681. There is no entry of John’s death 
there. Are the two Johns identical ; and 
was John Bellowes, born (where?) 1648-9, 
and married at Stamford 1676, son of John 
and Mary? And was either John descended 
from the Bellars (Bellowes) of Stoke Albany 
or Cottesmore? I should be glad of any 
notices of this family from 1400 to 1700. 

CuHarLes J. BELLAIRS GASKOIN. 

55, Jesus Lane, Cambridge. 


JamMsHy’D AND KarkopAp.— The recent 
deaths this summer of Bismarck and Glad- 
stone within a few weeks of each other will 
recall to some the ninth ‘Rubdaiyat’ of Omar 
Khayyam as rendered by Edward Fitzgerald : 
Each Morn a thousand Roses brings, you say ; 

Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yesterday? 
And this first summer Month that brings the Rose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobdd away. 
At least, Bismarck will stand for Jamshyd, 
who, it is asserted, introduced iron into 
Persia, and after a long and prosperous career, 
in the course of which he greatly enriched 
his country, was defeated, disgraced, and, 
finally, died in exile. He, too, like Bismarck, 
if we are to believe Omar, “gloried and 
drank deep.” As to Kaikobad I know nothing. 
Who was he? Kaikhosri, of the tenth ‘ Ru- 
baiyat,’ is, | suppose, the same as Chosroés or 
Khoshri, the contemporary of Justinian. 
Was Kaikobad Khoshru’s father ? 

Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Cottector’s Mark.—In a circle of an inch 
and a quarter a lion rampant with a tree in 
sinister paw, with initials P.M. on left and 
right hand respectively. Who used this mark? 
It is upon a number of clever drawings, appa- 
rently seventeenth century, which are marked 
Gennaro Landi. Who was he? 

XYLOGRAPHER. 


F. Casuin.—Is anything known of the 
artist whose name is given as “Cashin, 
F. (4), 1825,” in the South Kensington Water- 
Colour Catalogue? The sole exhibit to 
which it refers is a small street scene in 
Bristol. I have a pencil drawing of the 
river Avon and Cook’s Folly, signed (I 
think) E. Cashin—but the initial may be F.— 
and dated 1823, but fail to find the name in 
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the usual books of reference. Was this artist 
of any local note? W. B. H. 


DANIsH PronuNcIaTion.—How is the diph- 
thong ve pronounced in Danish in such names 
as Roeskilde and Oersted? Is it as in Ger- 
many ; or like the Dutch ; or what? 


THEOPHILUS METCALFE, 1798.—Any refer- 
ences to the family of this name will oblige. 
Metcalfe is mentioned in the will of a Col. 
Andrew Wilson Hearsey, H.E.LC., 1798. 
Were the Metcalfes to Perreau, 
Touchet, Barnard, Elton, Prescott 

8 


Bencu Mark.—Is it known why the 
Ordnance Survey mark—a_ horizontal, bar 
resting on the broad arrow—which ind@ates 
height above the sea level, is so called ; 


Pavk’s Srrairr anp Bay.—In the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ and in many 
gazetteers and books of reference it is stated 
that Palk’s Strait and Bay, between India 
and ey were named after Sir Robert 
Palk, who was Governor of Madras, 1763-7 ; 
and in some works it is added that the name 
was conferred by the Dutch on the strait and 
bay in question. I shall be glad to have 
positive proof of either of the statements. 

DonaLp FeErcuson. 

5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 


Army Lists, &c.— Regiments of foot (c. 
1745) had a mate—an officer attached in the 
same way as surgeon. What were his duties, 
and how did he rank? The first Army List 
(general) in the British Museum is 1754, but 
there are Irish Army Lists there for 1745 and 
for a few following years bound in one 
volume, known as ‘Succession of Colonels,’ I 
believe. These lists do not come down to 
1754. Cana reader refer to any other lists 
which are previous to 1754% Will D’Alton’s 
Lists to 1720 be completed and extended 
beyond that date? At about the period 
1745-55 was it likely that officers, when 
regiments broke up or under other cireum- 
stances, were without commissions possibly 
for a few years (in fact civilians) until they 
obtained appointments to existing or new 
regiments? Old Army Lists which record 
against officers’ names “date of present com- 
mission ” rather point to this. MARKEN. 


TRAFALGAR CHaPEL.—The following is the 
description in the catalogue of a book bought 
by a friend at Lord Bridport’s recent sale, 
Cricket St. Thomas: “Book of Common 
Prayer, 12mo., binding imperfect, lettered on 


side, Trafalgar Chapel. 1816.” Where was 
this chapel ; and is it still existing ? 
Locke Raprorp. 


Dr. Warp, oF SouAM.—Isanythingauthentic 
known of Dr. John Ward, whose tombstone 
in the churchyard of Soham, Cambridgeshire, 
records his death in 1641 at the age of 125? 
A long rhyming epitaph enumerates his many 
virtues, but does not allude in any way to his 
extraordinary age ; and this alone is a sus- 
picious circumstance. The oy: as it 
exists now, is certainly not of 1641, but has 
been recut at a much later period, and the 
“125” seems to have been altered from some 
other number, which it is impossible now to 
make out. The parish register contains the 
following entry of Dr. Ward’s burial :— 

“March, 1640, 26, Doct John Ward, aged 125. 
Contestor Thomas Wilson, Vicar 1795, when this 
was corrected, being hardly legible.” 

The original entry is completely obliterated, 
but the entries before and after, which are 
verfectly clear and expressed in a different 
hen of words, show that 1641, not 1640, was 
the date. The inscription on the tombstone 
may have been “corrected” by Mr. Wilson 
at the same time as the entry, and in all pro- 
bability he was utterly mistaken in his read- 
ing of Dr. Ward’s age. The present vicar, 
the Rev. J. Cyprian Rust, who is well versec 
in the history and antiquities of his parish, 
has never come across any other mention of 
this wonderful ultra-centenarian. 

R. MarsHaM-TOWNSHEND. 


“Cuuza,” A Game.—Capt. Mayne Reid, in 
describing a Mexican /éte (‘White Chief,’ 
1855, chap. vi.), says, “And the sefioras, 
among themselves, had a quiet little game 
of their favourite chuza.” Is this a game of 
cards ; and, if so, can any of your corre- 
spondents describe it, or tell where par- 
ticulars are to be found? So far as I have 
examined, it is not given in any of the large 
dictionaries or encyclopedias. J. 8. M. T 


W. R. Scorr.—Can any Devonshire corre- 
spondent give biographical details of the 
ant He was an original member of the 
Devon Association, a Ph.D., and head master 
of West of England Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Exeter, and at one time Pre- 
sident of the Devon and Exeter Graphic 
Society. T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Epwarp Licut invented, about 1798, an 
instrument called the harp guitar, which has 
eight strings. ‘To what note was the eighth 
or lowest tee string tuned? Where is it 


possible to obtain music for the instrument ! 
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Dr. Busby, in his ‘Concert-Room Anecdotes,’ 
1825, states that it had seven strings, and 
that the seventh is tuned to G ; but in this 
year a patent was obtained in France for 
an improved harp guitar with seven strings, 
and he may allude to it, although he refers 
to Light as the inventor. Clementi & Collard, 
any oy published ‘Instructions for Play- 
ing the Harp Guitar and Lute,’ by F. Cha- 
bran. Where can this work be seen ? 
R. B. Armstronc. 


Byarp’s Leap: Srttty-Boy anp HIs SWEET- 
HEART. — Will some correspondent of 
‘N. & Q. be good enough to furnish me with 
the details of the legend connected with 
Byard’s Leap, in Lincolnshire? I also wish 
to hear of a perfect version of the Leicester- 
shire noodle-story about Silly-Boy and his 
sweetheart Amy. G. W. 


MISTLETOE IN ScoTLAND.—Is there such a 
thing of natural growth north of the Midland 
counties of England that can be vouched for ? 
Lam aware that apple trees have been inocu- 
lated with the juice of the berry with satis- 
factory results, but fancy that the genuine or 
spontaneous article is extinct in Scotland. 

W. M. Granam Easton. 


Rev. Henry Parkuurst, D.D.—He was 
presented by Charles II. in 1662 to Stour- 
mouth Rectory, which he held until his death 
in 1669. He appears to have been non- 
resident. John Parkhurst, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, had a son Henry, who be- 
came a fellow ot Magdalene College, 1631-48, 
and a canon of Southwell, 1662 until his 
death in 1669. Was he the same as the rector 
of Stourmouth? Any further information 
would be welcomed. Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Kettic Persona Names.—Where can I 
find a list of Keltic personal names with their 
meanings? At the moment [ require the 
meaning of the name Darerca. 

ArtTuur MAYALL. 


Tue River Parret.—What is the origin of 
this name? Was it derived from a family? 
Parrais, in Norman French, would seem to 
imply a morass or mud flat, which answers to 
the description of the locality of the Somerset- 
shire river. Were the various forms of Parrot, 

arty, Perret (family names), associated with 
any locality in Normandy or elsewhere ? 

We 
_, Monastic OrpErs.—I shall be glad to know 
i any book is to be had which gives an 
account of the monastic orders in England, 
particularly the Cistercians. 


Beplies, 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
(8 8. i. 512 ; ii. 57, 218, 393, 481; iii. 49, 111, 
189, 331 ; 9° §. ii. 155, 169.) 

My attention has only recently been called 
to correspondence in your columns under the 
above heading, and especially to two letters 
signed H. H. Drake (8 §. iii. 189 and 9% §., 
ii. 169). 

1 am the son of the late steward of 
Boconnoc to whom reference is made in 
those letters, and | follow my father in the 
oftice he held. I fear Dr. Drake must have 
been drawing largely, if not entirely, on his 
own imagination when he tells the story of 
the “sealed packet containing the secret of 
Junius.” I never heard my father speak of any 
such packet, neither has he mentioned it in 
his diary, which he most carefully kept. And 
although Dr. Drake says, “To me this astute 
steward was most communicative,” I cannot 
believe my father would have been guilty of 
such a breach of confidence as is implied in 
Dr. Drake's story. He would have been the 
very last man at all likely to speak of such a 
private business matter to another whom it 
did not concern. And even if we suppose 
the story were true, has not Dr. Drakg, in 
publishing it, betrayed the confidence of one 
whom he claims as “my late friend ”? 

I cannot find words to express my indigna- 
tion at what Dr. Drake has written in your 
columns, not only of my father, but also of 
the late Hon. George Fortescue. To accuse 
the latter—a gentleman of the strictest integ- 
rity—-of having “for family reasons disre- 
garded the instructions for publicly revealin 
the name of Junius,” is presumptuous babe 
and will not for one moment be accepted by 
any who knew him. 

Again, I find in my father’s copy of Junius, 
on the fly-leaf, the following extract, written 
by himself :— 

“**Tt seems to be placed almost beyond a doubt 
that the author of Junius’s letters was Sir Philip 
Francis, who, at the time he wrote them, was a 
clerk in the War Office.’ See Cornhill Magazine, 
June, 1871.—W. P.” 

Now is it at all probable that my father 
would have been content with such an entry 
if he was in possession of ja sealed packet 
which he knew contained the secret of Junius? 

And then, too, the story of the Burnham 
Beeches cannot possibly be true. My father 
did not suggest to Mr. Fortescue (Lady Gren- 


ville’s heir) the sale of that property. Such 
a thing was never contemplated until after 
Mr. Fortescue’s death, and even then my 
father was strongly opposed to it. 
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I do not myself pretend to be able to 
throw any light on the authorship of Junius. 
My object in writing is simply to vindicate 
the honour of the dead. W. Pease. 

Castle, Lostwithiel. 


I feel it my duty as a son-in-law of the 
late Hon. George M. Fortescue to correct 
some errors in your correspondent’s letters on 
the above subject which have recently been 
brought to my notice, and to give a direct 
contradiction to the statement in the letter in 
8 §. iii. 189 that “ Mr. Fortescue had opened 
a packet of letters containing the secret of 
Junius, and had for family reasons destroyed 
those letters, disregarding Lord Grenville’s 
instructions that the name of Junius should 
be publicly revealed.” 

In the autumn of 1864, soon after Lady 
Grenville’s death, when Mr. Fortescue came 
into possession of Dropmore, I had the privi- 
lege of assisting him in looking through 
Lord Grenville’s papers preserved at Drop- 
more, an interesting but laborious task which 
remains fresh in my memory. I found in a 
cabinet despatch-box a large packet appa- 
rently of papers closely sealed, with ral 
words on the cover : “ To be destroyed on m 
death,” in Lord Grenvilie’s handwriting, with 
his signature and sealed with his seal. There 
was no date of any kind on the packet. I 
brought it to Mr. Fortescue, who had never 
before seen it. He said, after some delibera- 
tion, that he did not feel himself justified in 
disobeying Lord Grenville’s explicit direc- 
tion that the papers should be destroyed 
on his death, though the packet had lain 
unnoticed since that event some thirty years 
before. The packet was then and there 
burnt unopened. Mr. Fortescue’s impression 
was that the papers therein referred to 
private matters. It occurred to him later 
that they might have alluded to Junius. So 
far as | am aware this was the only sealed 

ket found among the papers and destroyed. 
have heard Mr. Riohsaame allude to it on 
several occasions. From what I knew of Mr. 
Pease for many years, his discretion, his con- 
fidential relations with Mr. Fortescue, and 
his respect and regard for Mr. Fortescue and 
his family, I cannot credit that he ever made 
such a communication to your correspondent, 
who may probably have heard elsewhere 
some rumour about Junius and erroneously 
ascribed it to Mr. Pease. I must also correct 
another error in the letter, ante, p. 169, in 
reference to the sale of Burnham Beeches. 
Such a sale was never even contemplated in 
Mr. Fortescue’s lifetime, and did not take 

place till some years after his death. 

W. W. Moore. 


SynTax or A Prerace (9 S. ii. 105, 172, 
237).—Miss Corelli and her writings are un- 
interesting to me, and tocarpat her language 
I consider bootless. Mr. Bayne, however, has 
criticized her English, and his strictures have 
elicited replies that must be highly encourag- 
ing to the swarm of slipshod writers of which 
this lady seems to bea distinguished member. 
One correspondent says of the phrase “ these 
sort of men” that, notwithstanding it is “of 
course indefensible,” it “must be endured as 
an established solecism.” This is curious 
reasoning. Indefensible syntax is just what 
a person with a regard for propriety of speech 
cannot endure. “These sort” is not more 
endurable than “these kind,” “these class,” 
“these stamp,” “these type,” in spite of 
seventeenth-century writers and of Fielding 
in the last century, or than would be “ces 
sorte d’hommes” in French. I would observe 
here that while the correct English con- 
struction is “men of this sort,” the French 
write indifferently “des hommes de cette 
sorte” and “ces sortes d’hommes,” so that 
your correspondent’s lady friend who always 
says “those sorts of things” makes use of a 
gallicism. Another correspondent cites Shake- 
speare (sorry grammarian, however great 
otherwise) in excuse of “neither...... nor” 
with a plural verb—a subject which I have 
already dealt with & 9 S. i. 24). A 
third correspondent defends “monied” and 
“monies” by appealing to the effete spellings 
of nearly three hundred years ago. 

This last irregularity of spelling deserves a 
few words. By a rule of our accidence y is 
changed to 7 whenever -es or -ed is added to 
a word ending in y after a consonant, but no 
change is made when -s or -ed is added to a 
word ending in y after a vowel. Familiar 
examples, besides money, are bay, key, toy, buy, 
alley, attorney, chimney,donkey, journey, kidney, 
pnilley, valley. Nothing can be said against 
the change of y to ¢, seeing that in earlier 
times there was scarcely any distinction 
between the two vowels ; but there is some- 
thing monstrous in the thought of changin 
the combination ey into ze when we wouk 
add -s, and into « when we would add -ed. 
“Monies” and “honied” are, in these days, 
oddities reconcilable, like “donkies,” “mon- 
kies,” &c., only with ignorance. 

By way of pendant I would notice a de- 
parture from rule made by over-nice writers 
with regard to the plural of “fly,” a convey- 
ance, which they must needs write “ flys,” as 
if the word were less recognizable in the 
plural than in the singular—a_refinement 
which is ridiculous in view of the hundreds of 


nouns having several meanings and a common 
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plural. When we meet, for instance, with 
*bats,” the fault lies with our obtuseness if 
we cannot see by the context whether the 
animal or the implement is meant. To make 
a solitary distinction for “fly” excites con- 
tempt for a writer who has so little trust in 
his reader’s intelligence. With regard to some 
other words, where y is followed by a suffix 
beginning with a liquid consonant, there is 
needless inconsistency. “ Drily ” and “slily ” 
cannot be justified beside “shyly” and 
“wryly,” still less beside “dryness” and 
By writing “dryly” and “slyly,” 
as I invariably do, we get a consistent list 
of exceptions to rule. F. Apams. 


The frequent misuse of “of course” is annoy- 
ing to any one who cares aught about purity 
of language. I take it to be equivalent to 
“therefore,” “on that account,’ and “for 
that reason,” and to be the ergo of unex- 
pressed premises. It is the utterance of an 
effect, the cause of which has generally been 
worked out in the mind. Yet many use it 
with either little or no reference to this fact, 
or with very much to facts in no way related 
to it. Thus one frequently hears fairly edu- 
cated people say, “Of course my brother died, 
and,” &e. If they meant that their brother 
died as a matter of course, there would be 
some sense in their use of the expression ; 
similarly had they inserted “as” after it, 
which is precisely what they do mean. Why 
not then express it correctly? “Of course” 
it would be quite as easy to do so. 

“These sort” is a more grievous error 
and more popular than the preceding : more 
grievous because it violates less the laws 
of thought than those of grammar, and more 
popular because it is more widespread 
amongst all classes. Year out, year in, people 
who otherwise speak correctly enough are 
a agp with a tenacity worthy of a 

tter cause, oe out their “these sort 
of thing” and “those kind of thing.” Will 
they never learn that “sort ” and “kind ” are 
singular? But it is difficult to reform this 
sort of sinner. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


_ It is unfortunate that my short and rather 
imperfect reference to “monied” should have 
ones a misapprehension. I simply in- 
icated that the spelling in question was 
recognition, and I implied 
that this use of a form which infringes a 
iliar grammatical rule would lead to 
complications. As an archaism, no doubt, 
-monied” is perfectly defensible, but the 
immediate question is one of modern usage. 
A hundred spellings which modern English 


discards might easily be illustrated, at a 
moment’s notice, from the practice of previous 
centuries, but such examples would be entirely 
irrelevant in sustaining neglect of new 
methods. For instance, in the days of the 
“ spelling-bee ” there was a case that gained 
newspaper fame, because an historical ortho- 
grapher, who gave Milton as his authority 
for writing “aghast” in the form agast, was 
simply told to “stand down” as one that had 
failed. The business of the judge on the 
occasion was with the English of his own 
time, and not with that of the middle of the 
seventeenth century. No doubt, as we are 
reminded, Minsheu has “moniers,” but then 
“monyours” occurs in the ‘Romaunt of the 
Rose’ that is attributed to Chaucer. Neither 
of these is a form that recommends itself to 
writers of this age, although both were ser- 
viceable in their The following remark, 
on p. 144 of Morris's ‘ Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence, revised in 1895 by Dr. 
Kellner and Mr. Henry Bradley, puts 
the matter in its true light: “ Until recently 
vallies, monkies, pullies, &c., were not uncom- 
mon; monies is still often found, though 
avoided by careful writers.” When I wrote 
it was with the recollection of some such 
recognized canon as this. What applies to 
“ monies” may faily hold good with regard to 
“ monied.,” The question is one of modern 
practice, and not of etymology or historical 
growth. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Canons Hatt (9 §. ii. 248).—For a long 
and interesting reply to an inquiry for the 
titles of works dealing with an account of 
this building and its various owners see 
‘N. & Q. 4" 8. v. 175. An extract from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, announcing the death 
of Mr. Hallet on 17 Dec., 1781, and his dis- 
posal of the property, will be found at p. 247 
of the same volume. 
EverRARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


HAMLAKE= HELMsLEY S. ii. 67, 118, 209, 
254).—In view of Canon TayYLor’s opinion 
(ante, pp. 118, 254) it may almost be concluded 
that Benlabe as the name of the place is 
erroneous in both syllables, that is to say, 
totally erroneous, and that in Helmsley the 
original A.-S. name has survived. This con- 
clusion, however, for its full assurance 
requires the written form of the name before 
the Conquest ; is it anywhere found? In 
Elmeslac the Domesday scribe seems to have 
correctly rendered the first syllable, and to 
have corrupted the second. 

Nevertheless, Hamlake, as used for many 
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centuries to designate the oldest English 
barony—Ros or Roos of //amlake—merits 
respect, although even in this connexion it 
is questionable if //e/mesley were not the first 
designation ; for, as already quoted, “ Wil- 
lielmo de Ros” was in the earlier instance 
described as “de Helmesley,” and in the later 
instance as “de Hemelak.” 

That the place, apart from the barony, 
should so well have retained its original nomen- 
clature, Helmsley, meaning “a forest glade 
distinguished by a large elm tree,” is a matter 
for congratulation. W. L. Rurron. 

27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


“Cross” vice “ Kris” (9 §. i. 85, 317, 458 ; 
ii. 36, 256).—At the last reference the 
following passage is quoted from Bouterwek’s 
‘Spanish Literature ’:— 

“ Amidst the euphony of the Castilian syllables, 
the ear is, however, struck with the sound of the 
German and Arabic guttural, which is rejected b 
all the other nations speaking languages in which 
the Latin predominates.” 

Had the author never heard the Tuscan 
dialect, in which the aspirates are quite as 
strong as in Spanish? I believe that they do 
not occur in any other Italian dialect. V 

Ascot. 


“ Huckter,” A Dance §. ii. 149).—With 
regard to the origin of the name, huckle= 
hip in various dialects. See Halliwell’s | 
‘Dict. of Archaic and Provincial Words.’ 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


EptscopaL Famiires (8 §. xii. 185, 316 ;| 
9 S. i. 76 ; ii. 93).—The relationship between 
George Carleton, Bishop of Chichester, and 
Guy Carleton, bishop of the same see, is set | 
forth in the pedigree of Carleton of Carleton | 
Hall, on p. 97 of the ‘History and Antiqui- 
ties of Leath Ward, in the County of Cum- 
berland,’ by Samuel Jefferson. Thus :— 


XIV. Thomas Carleton, son and heirfof Thomas 
de Carleton), married Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Layton, of Dalemain, in the county of Cumberland, | 
Esq. ; he died in the fourth year of Queen Mary, 
anno 1556, leaving issue— 

1. Thomas, his successor. 

2. Guy, Governor of Norham Castle, co. North- 
umberland, who had issue George, Lord Bishop of 
Chichester, died 1628. 

XV. Thomas Carleton, son and heir, married 
Mabel, daughter of -—— Carlisle, of Carlisle, Esq. ; 
and died in the twenty-ninth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, anno 1586, leaving issue— 

l. Thomas, his successor. 

2. Lancelot, of Brampton Foot, in the Barony of 
Gillesland, co. Cumberland, born 149; married 
Eleanor, daughter of Roger Kirkby, of Kirkby-in- 
Furness, co. Lancaster, Esq. From this gentleman 
were descended Guy Carleton, D.D., Dean of Car- 
lisle, 1660; Prebendary of Durham, 1660; Bishop 
of Bristol, 1671; translated to Chichester, 1678; 


died July 6, 1685, aged 89; and Guy Carleton, 
created at Dorchester, 1786. 

The fact that Guy the bishop matriculated 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, in May, 1625, 
aged twenty, suggests a doubt whether he was 
son or grandson of Lancelot, the cousin of 
Bishop George. But the family connexion is 
clearly traced. RicHarp WELForD. 


One of the Carletons was a curate or rector 
in Berks. Ema Euiz. Tuoyts. 


Horace WALPOLE AND His Eprrors (8S. xi. 
346, 492; xii. 104, 290, 414,493; 9 S. 1.91; ii 
75).—In a letter to G. Montagu, dated 1 Oct., 
1747 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. ii. p. 95), Horace 
Walpole writes: “I wish [ could have an- 
swered your invitation from the Tigress’s 
with my own person,” &c. Later on, in Sep- 
tember, 1748 (vol. ii. p. 128), he refers to a 
yroposed visit to “the Tigers’”; while in a 
eae to G. Montagu of 21 May, 1754, we 
read :— 

*T am sure, though both you and I had reason 
to be peevish with the poor tigress, that you will 
grieve with me for her death. I do most sincerely, 
and for her Bessy: the man-tiger will be so sorry 
that I am sure he will marry again to comfort 
himself.” 

The “Tiger” and “ Tigress” have not, I think, 
been identified ; but in a quotation from one 
of Montagu’s letters to Walpole, printed in 
the Eighth Report (Appendix, pt. ii. p. 118 a) 
of the Hist. MSS. Commission, allusion is 
made to “Tyger Talbot’s daughter.” The 
Talbots were friends of Montagu and 
Walpole, as may be gathered from several 
allusions in Walpole’s ‘Letters’ (vol. ii. 
pp. 122, 126), so that from Montagu’s ex- 
pression it may be assumed that the “Tiger” 
and “Tigress” were nicknames given to Mr. 
and Mrs. Talbot. The death of Mrs. Talbot, 
“wife of Henry Talbot, Esq., a Salt Com- 
missioner,” on 15 May, 1754 (see Gentleman's 
Magazine), taken in conjunction with the date 
of Horace Walpole’s reference already quoted 
to the death of the “ poor tigress,” establishes 
the identity of the “Tiger” and “Tigress” 
with Mr. and Mrs. Henry Talbot, son and 
daughter-in-law of William Talbot, Bishop 
of Durham. Mrs. Talbot, the day of whose 
death is recorded by Collins (‘ Peerage,’ vol. v. 
p. 234) as 17 May, was a daughter of Sir Hugh 
Clopton, Knt. Presumably the “Bessy 

referred to by Walpole would be her step- 
daughter Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 


Talbot's first wife, Elizabeth Lloyd (Collins, 
* Peerage,’ vol. v. p. 233). . 

Writing to Sir H. Mann on 30 Jan., 1757 
(vol. iii. p. 59), Horace Walpole quotes a letter 
purporting to be written by “an old tar” to 
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Admiral Boscawen, in which reference is 
made to the taking of Port Mahon, “for 
which,” says the letter, “one gentleman was 
made a lord.” In what I presume to be 
Horace Walpole’s own note on this passage, 
ublished in the series of ‘ Letters’ to Sir 
Mann edited by Lord Dover (London, 
1833), it is stated that this “ gentleman” was 
Byng, Lord Torrington. This statement is 
not questioned by Lord Dover, and is inserted 
by Cunningham in the text without comment 
or any indication of its source. On this occa- 
sion it seems that Walpole’s usually accurate 
memory was at fault. The capture of Port 
Mahon was effected in 1708 by James Stan- 
hope, then Commander-in-Chief of the 
English forces in Spain. This exploit was 
subsequently commemorated when Stanhope 
was created a peer by the titles of Baron 
Stanhope of Elvaston and Viscount Stanhope 
of Mahon, in the island of Minorca. The 
circumstance is recorded by his descendant 
the historian as follows :— 

“Mahon was not forgotten when ten years after 
its conquest Stanhope was promoted to an earldom, 
and we may reckon it as among the curious vicis- 
situdes of human affairs that the name, first given 
7° he chief, Mago, the brother of 

annibal, should now be borne by the eldest son 
of an English peer.” 

In a letter to Lady Ossory, dated 4 Sept., 
1792 (vol. ix. pp. 387-8), Horace Walpole 
mentions the visit to Strawberry Hill of the 
Countess of Sutherland and her “ eldest: boy.” 
The name of this “eldest boy” (afterwards 
Duke of Sutherland) is given both by Vernon 
Smith (the original editor of the letters to 
Lady Ossory) and by Cunningham as “ Lord 
Strathearn.” This is a misreading, the earl- 
dom of Strathearn having been annexed to 
the Scotch crown in 1455 (see ‘Complete 
Peerage,’ by G. E. C.). For Strathearn we 
should read Strathnaver, which was the title 
borne by the eldest son of the Earl of Suther- 
land, the mother of the boy in question being 
Countess of Sutherland in her own right. 
The fact that the future Duke of Sutherland 
was at this time known as Lord Strathnaver 
is not noticed by G. E. C, 

HeLEN ToyNnBEz. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Cepar Trees (9* §. ii. 187, 214, 290).—The 
Report of the Conifer Conference held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1892 contains 
the most authentic account of the intro- 
duction of conifers into cultivation. It is 
there stated, p. 14, that the cedar of Lebanon 
was introduced in 1664, but no verification of 
the statement is made. The “cedar” men- 
tioned by Evelyn is, botanically, no cedar at 


all, but a juniper, as is obvious by the men- 
tion of “ berries.” It is the tree now known 
as Juniperus virginiana, the wood of which 
is so largely used in the manufacture of 
“cedar pencils.” Only one of the old cedars 
now remains—if, indeed, it still survives—in 
the Chelsea Botanic Garden. A year or two 
ago it was in a very decrepit condition. 
T. MAsTERs. 
In connexion with the discussion as to 
when cedar trees were first grown in Eng- 
land and who introduced them, I should be 
glad to learn when they first made their 
appearance in Scotland. I am inclined to 
think it must have been considerably before 
1683, about which date they were first intro- 
duced into England, as there is a cedar 
growing here which is supposed to be more 
than three hundred years old. It measures 
12ft. Sin. at 3ft. from the ground, whilst a 
cedar at Sion House, planted, I understand, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
is’ only 8 ft. in diameter at 3ft. above the 
ground. I may add that at Hopetoun there 
are some cedars which are even larger than 
the one here, and most probably, therefore, 
they are older. J. W. SHanp-Harvey. 
Castle Semple, N.B. 


Frencu VILLAGE Names (9* ii. 208, 296). 
—The termination -ac, found in bundreds of 
French village names, is familiar to us from 
the names of certain vintages in the Charente, 
the Gironde, and Burgundy, such as Cognac, 
Pauillac, or Barsac. It has been the subject 
of as much fruitless speculation as the syllable 
-ing in English names, as to which past 
volumes of * N. & Q.’ supply awful warnings. 

Perhaps the speculations of the late James 
Fergusson are the most instructive. He 
imagined -ac to be an ethnological test, and 
in his ‘Rude Stone Monuments’ constructed 
an elaborate map to show how the migrations 
of the dolmen builders were therewith con- 
nected. More wasted ingenuity was never 
seen, the dolmens being prehistoric, older by 
centuries than the names, which are mostly 
post-Roman. The names are merely dialectic, 
while the dolmens are geologic, depending on 
the existence of suitable and easily detach- 
able slabs of rock. 

The guess of your correspondent Mr. Arm- 
STRONG (ante, p. 297) is nearly as absurd. 
D’Arbois de Jubainville, in an elaborate and 
exhaustive series of papers published in the 
Revue Celtique, has now set the much debated 
question finally at rest. He proves historic- 
ally that the termination -ac is simply the 
Celtic possessive suflix -acos, corresponding 
to the Latin suffix -i-anus, with which it is fre- 
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quently interchanged; thus the property 
“belonging to Marcellus ” becomes Marcillac. 
I have summarized M. de Jubainville’s 
results in Appendix V. of my book already 
referred to. Isaac TAYLOR. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Hoxsorn (9* ii. 
182, 252).—Your correspondent W. F. 
PripEavux has, I see, “too much respect for 
the London County Council to think that 
that body, in the erection of a public monu- 
ment, should have perpetuated an historical 
error” by styling William, Lord Russell, 
“Lord William Russell.” I should be sorry 
to weaken his touching confidence in the his- 
torical acumen of the Council—a confidence 
which I do not altogether share—but, in de- 
fence of my own accuracy as a copyist, I 
must repeat that the words on the memorial 
tablet in the floor of the bandstand in the 
middle of Lincoln’s Inn Fields are me | as 
I wrote them for your columns: “ Lord Wil- 
liam Russell,” not “ William, Lord Russell.” 
I quite agree with your correspondent—whose 
encyclopedic knowledge on London matters 
I have had frequent occasion to admire—that 
the words on the tablet are eng f but I 
copied them as they are, not as he and I 
think they should have been. Litera scripta 
manet. He can see it for himself. 

CLARK. 

Walthamstow. 


Patrens (9 §. i. 44, 336, 413, 471 ; ii. 95, 
235).—The overshoes St. SwiTHIn mentions 
(9 8. i.471) and describes as clogs, consisting 
of wooden jointed soles, with leather toecaps 
and heelpieces, are the articles which I said 
were not clogs at all. Nor are they such as 
those worn in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Derbyshire by mill-hands, for clogs proper 
are wooden soles without joints, with com- 
plete upper leathers, which are laced in the 
usual way to keep them on the feet. These 
are the clogs which Str. Swiruty, as I under- 
stood him, called “ overshoes.” 

TuHos. Ratc.irre. 

Worksop. 


There was, and is, a considerable difference 

tween pattens and clogs. The former con- 
sisted, and consist, of a wooden sole roughly 
carved in the shape of the human foot, as 
shoemakers understand that member, mounted 
on an oval ring of iron, so that the mount 
raised the wearer about two inches above the 
earth and enabled her to walk unwetted in 
miry ways; leather straps and a heelpiece 
secured the patten to the foot. Of course a 
tremendousclatterattended the use of pattens 
upon stony ground. The clog existed, and 


exists, in a somewhat more refined form thay 
that of the patten and its iron ring, as well 
as in that clumsy shape Lancashire men 
affected when in brutal combats they found 
the clog convenient for kicking pes other 
with—combats which were not seldom fatal, 
or the means of injuries lasting all the 
victim’s lifetime. These clogs are simply rade 
wooden shoes, mostly tipped with iron, 
roughly shaped to the foot, and about an 
inch thick. The more refined variety of the 
clog had a thin wooden sole, which, to 
facilitate walking, was cut transversely in two 
pieces ; these were attached to each other by 
a hinge. Dainty brass and polished leather 
appurtenances finished the article and made 
it suitable to a lady’s wear. Both clogs and 
pattens are still worn in country places. [ 
not long since saw scores of pairs of both 
kinds hanging in the quaint shop of a general 
dealer in a Cornish viene. 

Horace Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann, 
26 May, 1742 :— 

“Now I talk of players, tell Mr. Chute 
[of the Vyne, who was then in Florence] 
that his friend [Anne] Bracegirdle breakfasted 
with me this morning. As she went out [of the 
Minister’s house in Downing Street] and wanted 
her clogs, she turned to me, and said, ‘I remember 
at the playhouse they used to call Mrs. Oldfield’s 
chair ! Mire. Barry’s clogs! and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
pattens !’” 0 


Rrecep Frrearms (9 i. 146, 377).—The 
earliest patent in the Patent Office of London 
for rifling gun-barrels is dated 24 June, 1635, 
The smith undertakes “ to rifle, cutt out, and 
screwe barrels, as wide or as close, or as 
deepe or as shallowe, as shalbe required, and 
with great ease.” MyYRMIDON. 


CONVERSATION OF SHAKSPEARE (9" 8. ii. 
284).—AsTARTE will find Ben Jonson’s remarks 
on Shakespeare in Jonson’s ‘ Works,’ ed. 
Gifford, 1846, p. 747. A. F. Pottarp. 


AsTARTE will find the quotation from Ben 
Jonson in his ‘ Timber, or Discoveries, under 
the heading ‘De Shakespeare Nostrati. 
Vide reprint in Messrs. Dent's excellent 
“Temple Classics,” p. 35. A. R. Bayuey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


“Wuo sups WITH THE DEVIL,” &c. (9 8. i. 
124, 178, 295).—It has already been pointed 
out that this proverb is found in Chaucer. My 
note on the line gives two references #0 
Shakespeare and one to Marlowe. It occurs 
to me to give a hint to all whom it may con 
cern that I givea list of thirty-seven prover 
in ‘Piers Plowman, under the _ heading 
‘Proverbs,’ in the index to my ‘Notes # 
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Piers Plowman’ (E.E.T.S. edition, p. 483) ; 
and an index to the very numerous proverbs 
in Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’ in the index 
to the notes to the fifth volume, p. 508, of my 
six-volume edition ; besides a list of proverbs 
in Chaucer's ‘Troilus’ in vol. ii. p. Lxxviii. 
Any one who cares to consult these indexes 
will find information on a large number of 
subjects, and may perhaps save himself much 
time and trouble. That is why I made them. 
Some day they will be discovered and 
utilized. Wa ter W. SKEarT. 


“ AFTERTHINK” §. ii. 287).—The ex- 
pression is in daily use in Lancashire, 
especially when tea and gossip are to the 
fore. “Regret” is a better equivalent of the 
word than “repent.” ARTHUR MAYALL. 


DraMatTis Personx® oF ‘OTHELLO’ (9 §, 
ii. 246)—-The names of Julio (not Julia) and 
Marco appear in the playbills as early as 
Kean’s first season in London, oetiane 
earlier. They are given to characters which 
have little to do, and are not distinguished 
by any names in the text. For instance, 
Julio speaks a line or two belonging to the 
Second Gentleman in Act II.; and Marco 

oes on in the Senate scene, and assists to 

ring on Iago in Act V. In the estimation 

of actors, parts gain in importance by having 
names given them; thus the Old Lady in 
“Henry V IL’ is usually called Lady Denny 
in the bills. Wm. Doveé.as. 

25, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


‘Hue anp Cry, AND Potice Gazette’ (9t" 
8. ii. 267).—The Irish police circular is still 
—— under the following title: “The 

olice Gazette, or Hue and Cry. Published 
(by Authority) for Ireland every Tuesday 
and Friday.” This is circulated in England 
as well as in Ireland; but there is a similar 
publication for England alone, published 
under the name of the Police Gazette only. 

C. C. B. 

See ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 8. ix. 508 ; x. 14, 178. 

Everard Home Coleman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Nice FELLOws” (9% i. 489 ; ii. 36, 273). 
—It was not Dr. Johnson who said, “ A nice 
man is a man of nasty ideas,” but Dean 
Swift, in his ‘Thoughts on Various Subjects’ 
(‘Works,’ iii. 409, ed. 1754). 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


‘THE MARRIAGE REGISTERS or St. Dun- 
STAN's, Stepney’ (9 §. ii. 279)—Has not 


when he says, “ The marriage entries, 
beginning in 1568, have fortunately survived 
the partial destruction of the church in the 
great fire of London”? The “great fire of 
London” never came within two miles of 
the church of St. Dunstan, Stepney. Your 
reviewer has obviously confused the church 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-East with the edifice 
standing a mile and a half outside the 
furthest City boundary—the church “ within 
the walls” on St. Dunstan’s Hill, between 
Tower Street and Thames Street, near the 
Custom House. This was “partially” 
destroyed in 1666, and its restoration after 
the fire involved the addition of a tower and 
spire, notable for the very beautiful manner 
in which the latter is supported by flying 
buttresses springing from the battlements of 
the tower, a graceful device, probably sug- 
gested by the similar design of the tower and 
spire of St. Nicholas’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
NEMO, 
Temple. 


Rose Caste, CUMBERLAND §. ii. 265), 
—The Mrs. Dacre who was mother of Lady 
(Rosemary) Clerk was a daughter of Sir 
George le Fleming, Bart., Bishop of Carlisle, 
and had evidently gone to her father’s palace, 
Rose Castle, for her confinement, instead of 
Kirklinton Hall, her husband’s place. Lady 
Clerk gave the cockade to George IV. when 
he was in Edinburgh, and it was believed to 
have passed into the possession of her present 
Majesty ; but she does not recollect it, and 
suggests it was lost in the confusion on the 
death of George IV. 

Rose Castle was in the occupation of the 
Bishops of Carlisle in the thirteenth century. 

RicHarD 8. FerGuson. 


Hesrew NuMERALS (9 §. ii. 288).—It is 
plain, for obvious reasons, that no precise 
reply can be given to this somewhat unreason- 
able request. In my book on ‘The Alphabet’ 
(vol. i. p. 186 ; vol. 1i. p. 96) I have stated the 
reasons for believing that the Semitic letters 
were used as numerals so early as the seventh 
century B.c., when the Aramean alphabet was 
evolved from the Phenician ; or even as 
early as the ninth or tenth century, when 
the Pheenician alphabet was transmitted to 
the Greeks. I have given references to what 
has been written in Germany and England. 
am ignorant whether anything more 
definite has been said, or can be said, on the 
subject. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Tue Devin as A Biack Doe §. ii. 206), 
—As your correspondent Mr. YarDLEY has 


your reyjewer slipped very conspicuously 


drawn attention to the black dog of folk-lore, 
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it may be well to record that at Northorpe, 
a village about three miles from here, a black 
dog was said to haunt the churchyard, which 
went by the well-known name of the Bargest. 
I have conversed with several trustworthy 
persons who said that —- had seen this 
creature. At another village, somewhat 
further off, there was an old lame man, who 
was reputed to be a wizard, and who, it was 
affirmed, was in the habit of turning himself 
into a dog and biting cattle. I know a man 
still alive who is quite sure that he has seen 
old —-— in a canine form, but never wit- 
nessed the transformation. A neighbour of 
his is reported to have been more fortunate. 
He saw, on one occasion, a black dog biting 
his cattle, and, running to the rescue, beheld 
it turn into the old wizard. I have heard 
this story from more than one person to 
whom he has narrated it. Miss Louisa Stuart 
Costello, in her ‘Summer amongst the Bocages 
and the Vines’ (i. 302-7), gives a translation 
of a wild poem, said to be ancient, entitled 
‘Heloise et Abaylard, Legend of Cornouaille,’ 
in which the heroine is made to say :— 

“IT can change my form into that of a black 
bitch or a raven when I will, or into the wild fire 
of the marsh or into a dragon.” 

Epwarp PEracock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


This expression, in a metaphorical sense for 
a person in a bad temper, used to be common 
enough when I was a boy, “ He has got the 
black dog on his back.” As an illustration, 
allow me to quote a passage from the ‘ Anti- 
quary,’ the probable date of which is 1794 :— 

“*T think Sir Arthur has got the black dog on his 
back again,’ said Miss Oldbuck. 

“* Black dog ! black devil ! he’s more absurd than 
womankind. What say you, Lovel? Why, the lad’s 
gone too.’ 

*** He took his leave, uncle, while Miss Wardour 
was putting on her things; but I don’t think you 
observed him.’”—Chap. vi. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


For much curious information as to the 
demonic character of the dog both in ancient 
and modern times see Mr. Conway’s ‘ De- 
monology and Devil - Lore. Mr. Conwa 
appears to attribute the fact that in Goethe's 
‘Faust’ Mephistopheles is made to assume 
the form of a dog to the poet’s antipathy to 
this animal (see vol. i. p. 135), but the trans- 
formation is really a feature of the old legend. 
Bayard Taylor quotes from Manlius a saying 
of Melancthon’s to the effect that Faust had 
a dog with him, which was the devil. In the 
old puppet play of ‘ Doctor Faust’ (translated 
by erwick) there is no dog, but Mephis- 


tophilis (ste) appears in the guise of a hunts. 
man. The name of Faust’s dog was Wie we 
C. C. 


= Prynn (9 §. ii. 288).—The 
Prynns of Allington, Gloucester, and the 
Prynns of Swainswick, Somerset, derived 
from two brothers, Richard and Edward 
Prynn, both merchants and_ Sheriffs of 
Bristol in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Allington line failed in the third 
generation with Sir Gilbert Prynn, who died 
20 June, 1627, leaving issue two daughters, 
who married into the houses of Seymour and 
Hastings. William Prynn himself appears to 
have been the last direct male heir of the 
Swainswick line, unless his brother Thomas 
left descendants. This Thomas matriculated 
at Oriel College in 1618, aged thirteen, and 
took his B.A. in 1623. He might have been 
the rector of Westbourne, Sussex, of that 
name, in 1646. See Foster's ‘Alumni Oxon,’ 
and pedigrees of Prynn in Weaver's ‘ Visita- 
tions of Somerset’ and Marshall’s ‘ Visita- 
tion of Wilts’; also ‘Documents relating to 
William Prynn’ (Camden Soc., vol. for 1877). 

W. D. Pronk. 

“Hoast”: “Wuoost” i. 247, 337, 
436).—The word is employed by the popular 
modern novelist “Ian Maclaren” :— 

“This sustained defiance of the elements pro- 
voked occasional judgments in the shape of a 
*‘hoast’ [cough], &c.”—‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,’ p. 230. 

“Donald was ‘feeling sober’ [ill], and re- 
commended the bottle which cured him of ‘a 
hoast’ in the fifties.” —JInd., p. 63. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Eneutsu (9 §. i. 169, 211, 
258, 313 ; ii. 275).—I cannot answer B.’s ques- 
tion at the last reference briefly. It is part 
of along story. It must suffice to say that 
Ihave MS. evidence, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for the fact that the name of the MLE. 
letter which is now frequently misrepresented 
by z (as in capercailzie) was pronounced by 
the scribe of the MS. like the modern English 
yea, which I should write, with phonetic 
symbols, as yet. In phonetics e¢ represents 
the sound of the ez in ve7/.* 

The full explanation of this matter would 
oceupy several pages of ‘N. & Q. in order to 
be convincing, owing to the unfamiliarity of 
most readers with the subject of A.-S. and 
M.E. pronunciation, and to the difficulty of 
expressing sounds by a symbolism that can- 
not be mistaken. But I may refer to my 


* More strictly, the letter-name should be written 
yee, without the glide at the end. 
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paper on ‘The Proverbs of Alfred,’ whieh is 
the name of the MS. in question. This was 
read before the Philological Society on 7 May, 
1897, and is published among the 7'ransactions. 
The results there established throw much 
light upon the matter ; and I am entitled to 
add, from the Modern Language Quarterly, 
July, 1897, p. 31, that my paper has been pro- 
nounced to be “epoch-making for Middle- 
English phonetics.” Watrer W. SKEAT. 


“In Dominicts Aucustr” (9 §, ii. 226).— 
Mr. VANE must be curiously unfamiliar with 
ecclesiastical Latin not to know that these 
words mean nothing more recondite than “in 
the Sundays of August” (dies Dominica = 
Lord’s Day or Sunday) — days for which 
the Church has appointed, in the divine 
office, special lessons, responsories, and anti- 
yhons, taken largely from the books of 
Visdom and Proverbs. The antiphons for 
the Magnificat on the eves of every Sunday in 
August consist of verses from Holy Scripture 
in praise of Divine Wisdom. ‘The actual 
words cited by Mr. Vane do not occur in any 
of these as now arranged ; but that may be 
accounted for by the fact that his service-book 
isa medizeval Spanish, not a modern Roman 
one. How the antiphon in question comes to 
be sandwiched between what appears to be a 
musical setting of the “Salve Regina” (the 
antiphon in daily use from Trinity Sunday 
to Advent) and a responsory for Christmas 
Day I cannot explain, in default of a much 
fuller and more adequate description of the 
book than Mr. VANE gives. However, he 
may be quite sure that it has not the remotest 
connexion with O Sapientia, the first of the 
“great O” antiphons which precede Christ- 
mas, but that it belongs, as I have said above, 
toan entirely different season of the litur- 
gical year. 

OswaLp Hunter Buarr, O.S.B. 

Oxford. 


“Festa Augusti” in the Roman Missal 
means the festivals in August. “ Dominicis,” 
in like manner, seems to mean on the 
Sundays in August. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Surely not a very recondite phrase, and 
signifying that the service referred to was 
to be used on the Sundays of August. 
“Dies Dominica” = the Lord’s Day. 
Frepertc Locke 
REMARKABLE Lapsus §. ii. 125, 
235).—My thanks to C. T. 8., Mr. Epwanp H. 
MARSHALL, and M.A.Oxon. for their courteous 
corrections of my own “remarkable lapsus 
calami.” I had quite overlooked the fact 


from those of the nineties. I have unwit- 
tingly exemplified in myself the danger of 
judging an earlier by a later epoch, and cry 
peccam. My only comfort lies in the fact that 
my note has served to unearth, through the 
pen-spades of my colleagues, a few literary 
gems whose sparkle in ‘N. & Q.’ will “lighten 
the darkness” of perhaps more than myself. 
Coupled with my thanks, however, I must 
demur to two observations of C. T. 8. 
“ Certainly,” he says, “there is a signing of 
the register by the minister, if not by the 
wrents, at a baptism.” This is misleading. 
Che officiating minister need not sign the 
register himself, though he generally does so. 
I have signed hundreds myself, and left hun- 
dreds for the clerk to sign—my name, of 
course. It is otherwise with marriage regis- 
ters, which must be signed by the officiating 
minister in his own handwriting. Again, 
C. T. 8. writes, “So far from its being unusual 
not to pay fees for a copy of the register,” &c. 
If C. T. 8. will kindly re-read my note he will 
find I never made any such assertion. I have 
received too many such fees not to know the 
law on that point. All that I stated was that 
there are no such things as baptismal fees 
qua such. Fees for copies of the register are 
a totally different matter, and rarely or never 
received at the time—at least by me. People 
seem to prefer to get their copies later and 
pay more for them. 
Manchester. 


Zacwary MAcavutay (9 §. ii. 166).—With 
regard to the question, Was No. 3, Clarges 
Street the house in which the father of Lord 
Macaulay died? I may remark that Mr. 
G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., has recorded of 
Zachary Macaulay that 
“during the months that his children were on 
their homeward voyage his health was breaking 
fast, and before the middle of May he died without 
again having seen their faces.” 

Under these sad circumstances is it reason- 
able to believe that Macaulay on his return 
from India immediately took “lodgings” in 
the very house in which his father died? It 
need hardly be mentioned, in connexion with 
the subject, that Macaulay was much de- 
pressed by a visit he made to the scene of his 
mother’s death, as shown in the following 
quotation from a letter written by him in 
August, 1857 :— 

“I sent the carriage home, and walked to the 
Museum: passing through Great Ormond Street, 
I saw a bill on No. 50. 1 knocked, was let in, and 
went over the house with a strange mixture of 
feelings. It is more than twenty-six years since I 
was in it. The dining-room and the ofiplaben room 
in which I once slept are scarcely changed; the 


that the customs of the forties differ widely 
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father’s study much the same; the drawing-room 
too, except the papering; my bedroom just what it 
was. My mothey’s bedroom—I had never been in it 
since her death. I went away sad.” 

The italics are mine, of course. Vide Loftie’s 
‘History of London,’ vol. ii. chap. xx., and 
quoted by Laurence Hutton in his ‘ Literary 
Landmarks of London’ (London, T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1885). Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, 8. W. 


The ‘Annual Register,’ 1838, says that he 
died in Clarges Street. 
Epwarp H. MarsHat, M.A. 
Hastings. 


THe Orcan (9 ii. 228).— “Catholic” 
here means Roman Catholic. Hence the 
“ Protestantism ” of the organ is probably an 
allusion to its classics and their composers. 
Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn were not 
Roman Catholics, and they have left great 
works written exclusively for the organ. 
Other classical masters (Haydn, Mozart, &c.) 
have generally confined themselves to using 
the organ as accompaniment to choral music. 
The instrumental part was thus rather a 

roundwork, and in some cases, notably in 

ch and Handel, was filled in from a figured 
bass. Beethoven (not a Protestant), in his 
Mass in D, took care to write a separate organ 
part of the score, and this is probably the 
earliest example of a practice since become 
almost universal. Compositions in which 
the organ is treated as a solo instrument are, 
however, rare among the modern German 
masters, other than the three named. Bach 
has remained in comfortable pre-eminence, 
and, from all appearances, is extremely likely 
so to remain. The organ, however, is by no 
means a “Protestant” instrument in these 
days. It is used, and abused, most exten- 
sively in services of anything buta Protestant 
character. Sometimes it is supplemented by 
a few “scratch” (and scratching) strings 
and amateur brazen efforts, enough, both of 
them, to make Berlioz turn in his grave. 
However the matter may be as regards com- 
position, the organ has appealed to all 
religions. Dryden was a Roman Catholic 
when he wrote ‘St. Cecilia’s Day.’ Pro- 
testant Milton was in advance of his time, 
endowing his “celestial concert” with brass 
and harps—an excellent effect. Vogler, who 
inspired Browning and disgusted Mozart, 
was not a Protestant. With regard to 
Palestrina, how many people have heard his 
name? It is to be feared that his influence 
would be small indeed. Modern “art,” which 
abhors the composer of the ‘Midsummer 


horred him, should “take up” the old Italian 
masters. Palestrina might not have much 
influence, but fashion would have more than 
enough. Yesterday people went frantic over 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’; to-day they could 
be reached and “influenced” by Palestrina. 
To-morrow (who knows?) they may begin to 
despise Chopin. GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


The most exhaustive book upon this sub- 
ject I know is ‘Hopkins and Rimbault’ on 
Organs.’ Harry Hens, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


THe Name Crartnpa (8 §. ii. 8, 56, 135, 
354; iv. 11).—This name occurs in 

Faerie Queene,’ book v. canto v. It is repeated 
several times. This is an earlier example, 
at least from an English writer, than any 
adduced at the above references. Whether 
Régnier’s epigram, quoted by Mr. F. Apams, 
was written before or after the fifth book of 
‘The Faerie Queene’ I do not know. Régnier 
died about fourteen years later than Spenser. 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


B. R. Haynon, THE Parnter (9 §. ii. 45, 
231).—There is no No. 14 in Burwood Place, 
and it does not appear that the numbering 
of the houses has been altered, with the 
exception that the house No. 125, Edgware 
Road has been renamed No. 13, Burwood 
Place, and this is the last house on the south 
side of the street. I am inclined to think 
that No. 13, Burwood Place, at the corner of 
Edgware Road, was where Haydon lived. 

Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray.—Vol. IV. Gain- 
cope—Germanizing. By H. Bradley, Hon. M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A PRELIMINARY note to the latest instalment of 
the ‘ H.E.D..,’ consisting of a double section of 
letter G, issued under the charge of Mr. Henry 
Bradley, asserts that it consists of only 120 pages 
instead of the normal number 128. This departure 
from custom is made in the interest of the sub- 
scribers, to whom compensation will be afforded in 
the next section of G, in which the missing = 
will be made up. The aim of the editor has 

to avoid ending a section in the middle of a word 80 

important as get, and so causing inconvenience to 

students who might search vainly for a significa- 
tion of a use of the word. A sheet now quite ready 
for publication has accordingly been held over. 
The 1,973 main words, swollen by combinations 
subordinate entries into 3,162, contained between 
gaincope and germanizing, include “ examples of all 


Night’s Dream’ music because Wagner ab- 
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! 
vocabulary.” We come across many articles of great | she has edited is shown in the noble lines from 
interest. Bethinking us of a familiar quotation, | Tennyson which appear upon her title-page :— 
which should always when possible be given, we | 
turned to gait in search of the well-known line of | 
James and Horace Smith— 


Turning to scorn, with lips divine, 
The talsehood of extremes. 


Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait. 
This we failed to trace under gait, but found under 
gaiter. This search drew attention to the fact that 
gaiter, French guétre, is of unknown origin. Littré 
points out resemblances. The ‘H.E.D.’ indicates 
Romance synonyms without 7. Concerning gait we 
are told that that, now the only surviving spelling, 
was rare until the seventeenth century. _—~ 
in ‘Phe Shyp of Folys’ has 
Their gate and looke proude and abhominable. 


Some curious instances are given of the use in the 
plural of gates or gaits to indicate the paces of a 
horse. No earlier use of ga/a is found than the 
middle of the sixteenth century. (Ga/e=strong 
wind is the subject of an excellent article, showing 
the difference between nautical and popular use. Its 
origin is declared obscure. Warmly to be commended 
is the very interesting disquisition upon gad/ant. 
A close study of the word shows how curiously 
the modern English signification of the word has 
diverged from that now all but universal in France. 
Of gallipot the history is given for the first time in 
English, the information supplied in the great 
Dutch dictionary being utilized. Spenser’s afhrma- 
tion in his ‘State of lreland’ concerning the origin 
of galloglas is said to seem doubtful. Yet one more 
article of great interest is that on ga//owws, the use 
of which word, like that of the thing it denotes. 
goes back to the earliest times. We find noted 
the dialectal use, still current, of ga//ows, common 


That her work is not so wholly adulatory as this 
selection of a motto appears to indicate must be 
conceded. Weakness in her hero is acknowledged, 
| and there are times when Miss Foxcroft suggests to 
others the possibility of framing an adverse verdict 
which she personally is loath to express. There is 
in the case of Savile every excuse for zeal and 
| tenderness on the part of a biographer. High as 
| is the estimate that has been tormed concerning 
Savile, both as writer and statesman, by the 
esoteric, knowledge of him is all but confined to 
such. With most of us, however, as seemed to be 
the case with Gertrude of Denmark, “ increase of 
| appetite” has “grown by what it fed on,” and a 
reperusal of Savile’s works is a fortifying and an 
invigorating, as well as an agreeable, occupation. 
The position of Savile is in its way almost unique. 
A philosopher among men of action, and a man of 
, action among philosophers, he occupied a place in 
| the world less prominent than is assigned to men of 
lesser ability and mark, and went so far ahead of 
most of his competitors as to “dwarf himseif by the 
distance.” While he was the most potent in- 
fluence in the revolution that replaced James II. by 
| William and Mary, the credit for it is assigned 
| others rather than himself, and his shadow looms 
| large in the sight of those only who have studied 
so closely and so long the fight as to be familiar 
_with every episode, and to have grasped the 
disposition of the forces and the development 
of the battle. Miss Foxcroft is naturally of 


in the North for braces, suspenders, though no | these. She has studied closely the character and 
instance of use earlier than 1730-6 is advanced, | Proceedings of Savile, and she has written a life 
Gallows-tree is of formidable antiquity. The earliest , Which is monumental in industry, and in which the 
reference to galvanic, it is interesting to see, is 1797. | Scales are held with as much justice as was to be 
Gamble, gambler, &c., are not met with until the hoped. If the result of her labours is to keep 
middle of the eighteenth century, gamester being of Savile pretty much where he was before, and to 
much earlier date. Game is the subject ofa long leave almost undisturbed the estimates of Burnet 

very erudite article ; the same may be said of ®d Macaulay, the fault is not hers. There is, 
garb and garble. Very picturesque is the history of indeed, no fault in the case. Whatever motives 
these, Special attention is directed by the editor Burnet may have had to denigrate the character of 
tothe word gas, the exact origin of which, resting | 4,man who, after passing for years as his friend and 
on the statement of the inventor, the Dutch chemist lly, applied to his back the lash with a vigour the 
J. B. van Helmont (1577-1644), has not previously | more painful since he knew every sensitive point, 
been given in England. This has been supposed to | the picture presented is too lifelike, as well as too 
be based on the Dutch geest, spirit. It is, however, | Consonant with what is known from other sources 
according to Van Helmont’s own statement, sug- | 20t to win acceptance, while Macaulay has rarely 


by the Greek ydog. Van Helmont also in- 
vented a word b/as, which has not survived. Gauze, 
frst recorded in the sixteenth century, spelt gais 
and afterwards gadza (!), is of uncertain origin. 
Much curious antiquarian information will be found 
under gavel, gavelkind, &c. It is impossible to pro- 
ceed with an investigation of this kind, since there 
is scarcely a word in this section that will not repay 
study. We content ourselves accordingly, follow- 
ing in this the editor, by commending to special 
attention such words as gaud, gaudy, gaunt, general, 
genius, gentle, yentleman, and german or germane. 


For the origin of gaunt no tenable hypothesis seems 
forthcoming. 


The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, Bart., 
First Marquis of Halifax. By H. C. Foxcroft. 
2vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

How stalwart a champion is Miss Foxcroft of the 

man whose life she has written and whose works 


| displayed more penetrative insight than in dealing 

with the career and character of ‘“‘the White 
| Marquis.” In itself the word “ trimmer,” the appli- 
| cation of which to himself Savile accepted, and in 
| vindication of which he wrote one of the best-known 
and most characteristic of his works, is not a term 
| of reproach. Savile, however, was something more 
| or less. His unconquerable infirmity was his dis- 
| position to run with the hare and to hunt with the 
| hounds, while his general attitude, like that of his 
family in the eighteenth century, was summed 
up in the saying of Maurice, that they “ thought it 
very ghoul to kill for a faith...... but quite as 
absurd to die for one.” The latitude Savile allowed 
himself in matters of religious belief led to the 
charge being brought against him of atheism. No 
charge could be more absurd or unjust. He belonged 
to the school of descendants of Montaigne and 
Gassendi known in France, and occasionally spoken 


of in England, as “‘ libertins,” a school which in Eng- 
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land numbered Hobbes. Miss Foxcroft uses it once | 
at second hand with regard to Savile, with a note 
in which she says that it probably means “ sceptical.” 
This conjecture is happy anal When, however, 
the rise of Halifax into favour with Charles II. is 
attributed to his “lively and libertine conversa- 
tion,” /ibertine means freethinking. Defending 
himself from the charge of being a libertine (see 
Livet, ‘Lexique de la Langue de Moliére’), 
Moliére writes, “‘C’est étre hbertin que d’avoir 
de bons yeux” (‘Tart., I. vi.). On this subject 
Burnet caustically says that he knew Savile in a 
fit of sickness “‘ very much touched with a sense of 
religion......He seemed full of good purposes; but 
they went off with his sickness.” An apter illus- 
tration of the well-known lines beginning *‘ When 
the devil was sick” is not to be hoped. His variable- 
ness, on which also, and naturally, Burnet insists, 
was a part of his philosophical system. In what is, 
in fact, an apology for him, Macaulay, who grew 
enthusiastic in his support, says, ‘“‘ Those intel- 
lectual peculiarities which make his writings valu- 
able frequently impeded him in the contests of 
active life. For he always saw passing events, not 
in the point of view in which they commonly 
appear to one who bears a part in them, but in the 
point of view in which, after the lapse of many 
years, they appear to the 44" historian ” 
(‘ History,’ i. 116, ed. 1864). It is no less true that, 
while greedy of social distinctions and advantages, 
and grasping them eagerly, he affected to treat 
them with indifference. Of his son, Lord Eland, 
who shared a fair measure of his father’s ability, it 
was said,— 
Eland, whose pen as nimbly glides 
As his good father changes sides. 

As a writer Savile is entitled to rank as a classic. 
He is, however, a classic whom few read. No one 
ever inserted him in the list of the best hundred or 
thousand books. His writings are none the less 
readable, witty, thoughtful, and delightful. Bacon's 
apothegms alone take rank with his, while books 
such as ‘The Character of a Trimmer,’ ‘ The 
Character of Charles IL,’ and the ‘ Advice to a 
Daughter’ will always be a delight to the cultivated 
reader. Many of his views were far in advance of 
his age, and his sayings—those especially on the 
importance to us of command of the sea—may even 
now be studied with advantage. Were we attempt- 
ing an estimate of Savile, we could quote such 
passages in abundance. For this we have no 
space. We cannot even do justice to Miss Fox- 
croft’s book, since every part of it challenges dis- 
cussion. We can, however, at least speak of it 
as a careful, philosophical, and important work, 
which students of history will feel bound to take 
into account. An admirably comprehensive index 
adds greatly to the value of a book which we 
warmly commend to our readers. 


The Holy Bible. Printed for the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. (Oxford, University 
Press.) 

A PUBLIC requirement is satisfied in the appearance 

for the first time of the Revised Version of the Holy 

Bible with revised marginal references. Some delay 

has attended the publication of these, owing to the 

hesitation of the revisers as to whether their ver- 
sion would be accepted, since, until that was estab- 
lished, it was premature to furnish it with marginal 


permitted. For the New Testament an elaborate 
series of marginal references were prepared by Dr, 
Moulton, whose regretted death has taken place 
this year, and Dr. Scrivener, who predeceased by 
some years his colleague. Not until 1895 did the 
combined presses undertake to meet the demand 
existing, both in England and America, for a com. 
plete edition of the Revised Version with marginal 
references. A committee was then appointed, com 
prising the Master of Pembroke, the Archdeacon of 
Oxford, the Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cap. 
bridge, and the Cambridge Regius Professor of 
Hebrew. On the death of Archdeacon Palmer his 
— was filled by Dr. Ince, Regius Professor of 
divinity, Oxford. The general editorship was en- 
trusted to Dr. Stokoe, of Lincoln College, and 
many eminent Biblical scholars were associated 
with him in preparing the references for the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha. The result of their 
combined labours is seen in the volume under notice, 
one of various forms in which the work is set before 
the public. So far as possible, the marginal refer. 
ences given in the original edition of the Authorized 
Version of 1611 have been retained. The basis of 
the work is found in Dr. Scrivener’s Paragraph 
Bible. A full explanation of the system adopted 
and the modes of indication is given in the — 
This eminently serviceable edition, destined to 
oy use, is issued in minion type, in cloth 
wards with red edges, and in various other forms, 
A few maps, such as appear in the Teacher’s Bible 
and other of the Oxford Bibles, are appended. 

At the moment of going to press we hear with 
much regret of the sudden death, on the 18th inst., 
of Mr. Robert Roberts, of Boston, Lincolnshire, a 
specially well-informed contributor, generally under 
the signature of R. Mr. Roberts edited and 
published many books of high interest to anti 
quaries, and was a great collector of early Bibles 
and fifteenth and sixteenth century works. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the followi 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

CorriIGEnpbA.—P. 282, col. 1, 1. 18, for “ Preen” read 
Treen.—P. 287, col. 2, 1. 7, for “‘ of ” read to.—P. %, 
col. 2, l. 13 from bottom, for ‘‘ Tombigsby” read 
Tomlngbee, and 1. 12 from bottom, for “ Masse 
chusetts” read A/abama.—P. 317, col. 2, 1. 16, for 
** Porte-Royal” read Port-Royal. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher” 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ORING’S QUARTERLY. 
An Illustrated Periodical devoted to Art, Archwology, sf 
Heraldry. l'rice 6d. ; by post, Subscription for One Year (4 Nos) 
including postage, 2s. No. VIIL.. now ready, contains Dante's 
ledge of Heraldry, The Dijon Statuettes (Illustrated), Architectar 


references. ubt on this subject was not long 


among the 
THOMAS MORING, 52, High Holborn, W.C. 
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MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNALS of a PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
Vol. 111. JOHN BLACKWOOD. By his Daughter, 
Mrs. GERALD PORTER. With 2 Portraits and View 
of Strathtyrum. Demy 8vo. 21s. (Nov. 7. 


DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH: a Retro- 
spect. By his Granddaughter, Mrs. C. L. LEWES. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 


The ARMS of the ROYAL and 
PARLIAMENTARY BURGHS of SCOTLAND. By 
JOHN, MARQUKESS of BUTE, K.T., J. R. N. MAC- 
PHAIL, and H. W. LONSDALE. With 140 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to. Impression limited to 350 Copies, of which 
200 only are for sale. 

*,* Prospectuses, with price, may be obtained through 

Booksellers. 


The ARMS of the POLICE BURGHS 
of SCOTLAND. By JOHN, MARQUESS of BUTR, 
K.T., J. H. STEVENSON, and H. W. LONSDALKE. 
With Engravings on Wood and other Illustrations. In 
l vol. crown 4to. [/n the press. 


SIR JOHN COPE and the REBEL- 
LION of 1745. By the late General Sir ROBERT 
CADELL, K.C.B., Royal (Madras) Artillery. With 
Maps. In 1 vol. crown 4to. 

*.* The work, which will be restricted to 350 copies, 
printed on antique laid paper, feap. 4to. bound in buckram, 
will be issued to subscribers at 7s. 6d. The price will be 
raised on publication. 


SCOTTISH LAND NAMES: their 
Origin and Meaning. Being the Rhind Lectures in 
Archeology for 1893. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart. M.P. F.S.A., &c., Author of ‘ Dum- 
fries and Galloway,’ &c. Crown Svo. 6s. 


EARLY FORTIFICATIONS in 
SCOTLAND: Motes, Camps, and Forts. Being the 
Rhind Lectures in Archeology for 1894. By DAVID 
CHRISTISON, M.D. With numerous I!lustrations and 
% Maps. Feap. 4to. 21s. net. 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND, 
In demy 8vo. Volumes, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net each. 
NOW READY. 


INVERNESS. By the Very Rev. J. 
CAMERON LEES, D.D. LL.D., Author of ‘St. Giles’, 
Edinburgh : Church, College, and Cathedral.’ 


MORAY and NAIRN. By Charles 
RAMPINI, LL. D., Sheriff Substitute of the Counties, 


FIFE and KINROSS, By Zineas J. G. 
MACKAY, LL.D., Sheriff of these Counties. 


DUMFRIES and GALLOWAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. M.P., 
Author of ‘Studies in the Topography of Galloway,’ 
* Scottish Land-Names,’ &c. 

New Volume in the Press— 

ROXBURGH, PEEBLES, and SEL- 
KIRK. By Sir Q@EORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN LITERA- 


TURE. Edited by Prof. SAINTSBURY. 
The FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. 
(Short! 


1 vol, crown 8vo. ly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
fear. Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s, ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 

4s, tid, ; morocco, gilt edges, tis, Fuolscap tivo, cloth, 4s, tid. , 

Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, Ys. 


This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the smaliest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line vorders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. IL EVENING, Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year, By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap, 8vo. 
cloth, 41. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s, A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. ; morocco, Gs, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of * The Daily Kound,’ Feap. vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Littie Time. Cloth, 6d.; roan, 
gilt edges, Is, 6d. Li, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 
Prayers for Various Occasions, Cloth, 2s.; roan, giit 
edges, 3s. 6d. 111. Forms for Use Seven Times Daily. A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion, 48mo, cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, Is. 6d, 
Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 
roan, gilt edges, 2s, 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W. H, RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES, By the Rev. W.R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, Ss. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German, 
Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese. Witu 

lati Ref , Expl 'y Notes, and Indexes, 
| Bw FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch. Ch,, 


London: 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & O NY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE DESCRIBED. 


These Volumes will prove to be valuable adjuncts 2o the Works i 
in Village and other Libraries, = a 


ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 10 
CASS8ELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. December, 1598, to May, 1897... 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 28 eve ess @C@ach 8 6. 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1884, — soiled . one exo on wo 8 @., 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1893, eco 
For 1894, July to December 

Vol. for 1890 . eco eco eco ooo ese 

UNIVERSAL REVIEW, The. Vols. Sand7 ooo ove ooo ose ove ose each 12 6 , 
cco each 12 6 , 


 Vuls. 1, 3, and 4, slightly soiled... eco 


BELGRAVIA MAGAZINE. January to December, 1990, slightly soiled, 3 vols, 
January to December, 1891, slightly soiled, 3 vols. a 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of and ARTS. Vol. tor 1891. 


Vol. for 1892 


MAGAZINES, ‘Volumes bound new velcth, 


BELGRAVIA. January to April, 1895 7¢@ 
May to August, 1895 70... 28 
September to December, 1595 7 

—_————_ January to April, 1896 28 
May to August, 1596 70.238 
September w December, 1896 ose eve ove 

January to April, 1897... one eve we 70.38 

January to June, 1897 ose one ow soe ose eve oe 

July to December, 1897 ... one oe ove ove ove oe 
July to December, 1593... ove ove ove ose eee eee vee 60 .. 38 

July to December, 1897... ove ove ove 16060 

LONDON SOCIETY. January to June, 1897 76... 36 
July to December, 1897... 76. 26 
MACMILLAN'S. November, 1892, ' 1893... 
————_——_ May to October, 1804 ows me own 76 « 
May to Uctober, 1595 ove oe ove ove wo 6 we 
NINBTBENTH CENTURY. 60... 38 
January to June, 18% ove eve ove ove eve wo 16 

160 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at nearly 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, §c., sent free upon application to 1386, STRAND, LONDON. 
Chancery Lane, E.C. gone Published by 


Printed FRANCIS, Athenwum rress, Bream’s Buildings, 
FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, October 22, 


= 
O08 
Vol. for 1583 ... exe eee eee eee eee ese coe eee 
Vol. for 18% ... eco ove coe ose cee cee eee 8 Bans 
Vol. for 1896 ... eee ove eee ese eee ooo evs eve 
« 
i 


for 


